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cured on a small farm of about 50 acres 


$700 in Delaware county, worth $4,000. 


CHARLES PALMER, P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excelient 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 


OR RENT AT SWARTHMORE, NORTH SIDE: 

A furnished house will be rented for three 

, months du'ing the summer. There is a car- 
riage house on the lot with stable room for three 
horses, Apply to HENRY 8S. KENT, Swarthmore, Pa. 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
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and Conventions reported verbatim. Histori- 
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farm help, also colored help from the South 
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ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 
about twelve to fourteen years old. Address 
Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


~ SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, pleasantly located, Queen Anne 


pric. DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


open fireplaces, with one acre of ground, plenty of 


| fruit, directly adjoining the college on the hill-top. | 
Apply to DAVID SCANNELL, 


Rent reasonable. 
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Geo. C. Child, 
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PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
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FIVE LECTURES ON THE BIBLE 


By LyMAN Assott, Zditor of The Outlook, 
IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
Broad Street, below Locust, Philadelphia. 
‘* WHAT IS THE BIBLE ?’’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. Io. 
‘“ Wuy I BELIEVE THE BIBLE.” 
Sixth-day evening, Third mo. 19. 
“THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE.”’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 24. 
*“ How To STUDY THE BIBLE.’’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 31. 
“ THE SPIRITUAL USES OF THE BIBLE.” 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth mo. 7. 


Tickets can be had of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race Sts., or of the Young 
Friends’ Association, 140 North 15th St. 


Course tickets $2. Single Lectures 50 cents. 


LECTURES—1897. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
. “Wendell Phillips.” 
. ‘* Whittier.” 
. George Fox.” 
. “New Glimpses in Europe.” 
. “ Woman as a Citizen.” 
. “ Purity and the White Cross.” 
. “The National Drink Problem.” 

Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 

PIsT, United Charities Building, New York. 


Friends’ Armenian Relief, 


Treasurer, Robert M. Janney, (of Joseph M. 
Shoewaker & Co., Bankers), Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Contributions may be handed to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Robert M. Janney, Treasurer, acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Armenian Relief Fund: 

Edith H, Abbott, 

A Friend, Seiden ieee la 

Friends of Short Creek M’thly M’ting, 

O., through Richard E. Roberts, 13.00 

Allen Flitcraft, . 5.00 


. $ 2.00 
oo 


$25.00 


Previously acknowledged, 318.25 


$343.25 
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Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 
$12.00 UP. 

Largest Stock in America. 
JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


| 
| 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 


227 acres of PP: fifteen teachers; Scientific, | 


Classical, an 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical |a- 
boratories, and large, well 
manual training in wood an 
For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


metal work. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting o1 | 


Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 


school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable | 


homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si ndy. 
For catalogue address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, | 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
of New York City 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Literary courses, preparing for col- | 


uipped gymnasium ; 





Chappaqua, New York. | 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue con ing 


ticulars, references, and letters ton 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. | 


Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround: make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupi 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circularsto LOUIS B. AMBLER, . 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS DESIRING TEACHERS 


| illustrated booklet. 








Is sweet and 
clean, Careful 


housekeepers will 
have no other in the 
kitchen. | 
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Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. 
The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetab|es 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
process, either with or without sugar. Beiug placed raw in the jars in which. 


it is kept until used. it retains all its form and flavor 
Prices within the reach of all. 


cessfully operate. 


Auy person can suc- 
For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of reci 
furnished wit 


»es by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
each Canner without extra charge. 10 per cent. 


discount on all orders placed before Fourth month Ist, 1897. 


THE CHALFONTE, 


Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. 


Elevator. Comfort, luxury, health. 


Booklet mailed on application. 


The Melos, 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 


ovated and provided with increased facilities for | 
| promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 
| patrons 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
FE. L. WEBSTER. 


The Aquarille, 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has undergone notable improve- | 


ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, NJ. 

The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running Ww 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 

JAMES HOOD. 


Oil 
Lime Light 
Electric 


STS 


and 20,000 Slides. Educational Lantern Slides a 
Specialty. Send for catalogue. Slides made to 
order and colored. Slides rented. Exhibitions given. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 


Manufacturers of Marcy Sciopticons, 
33, 35 & 39 S. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


~~ MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





TEACHERS SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


SHOULD CONSULT 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Salt baths in house. 


E, ROBERTS’ SONS. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 


| PAINTS, 


| 


and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


YOUR LITTLE GARDEN 


‘*Incomparabie"’ collection of Sweet 


Peas, 17 types, not mixed, 75c. Plant 
now. 


Dwarf early Cosmos, “ Dawn,” 25c. 


“Vesuvius” Nasturtium, 
fiery-rose, 25c. . 
Catalogue Free 


| brilliant 


'|}HENRY A. DREER, Fhiladelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co, 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 








AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


| CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
| Removed to 1827 N. 0th St. Phila. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
\ Jobbing Attended To. 
| 1125 Sheaff =o street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8S. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


22)? Wallace Street. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 13, 1897. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LIV. No. 11. 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XI. 

Is it not a sad thing for Christians to be biting and con- 
suming one another in the sight of the Turks, Tartars, Jews, 
and Heathen, when they should love one another, and do 
unto all men as they would have them do unto them ? 


GEORGE Fox. 


From a letter addressed by him to the ambassadors who were nego- 
tiating the treaty for the ‘‘ peace of Nimeguen,’’—1677. It appears 
suggestive at the present time. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
E'EN AT JOY’S FEAST. 
E’EN at joy’s feast was my soul sad and lone ! 
Hollow the laughter; and an undertone 
Swept off the mirth into a dreary moan, 
E’en at joy’s feast. 
The tender blossoms faded out so soon ! 
Some discord jarred thro’ every sweetest tune 
Ere it had ceased. 


Sighing, I turned me from the careless throng, 
And wandering woful the wild wastes among 
One stayed me with a gentle grasp, but strong :— 
** Be thou my guest!” 
She broke the bread of life to me, and poured 
The wine of sorrow ;—at her frugal board 
First found I rest. 


She wore no garlands,—no blithe song she raised, 
And while I bided, peaceful yet amazed, 
I found one with her whom all hearts have praised. 

I followed Duty 
And found a household guest beside her hearth, 
Sweet-eyed Content, who fills with joy the earth, 

And life with beauty. 

F. 8S. 


STRENGTH IN THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 
A paper by Mabel P. Foulk, read at a meeting at Flushing, L. I., 
First month 10, 1897, to form an organization for philanthropic work. 


An old book recently found in the garret of an old 
house in Flushing, printed in Philadelphia in 1754, 
gives an account of the life and travels in the work of 
the ministry of John Fothergill, who was born in Eng- 
land in 1676. in the spring “of 1736 he came to Amer- 
ica, and remained in this country nearly two years, 
during which time he visited Friends’ meetings in Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Long Island, etc. 

The book is chiefly interesting to me as a means of 
comparing the state of the Society at that time,in the 
various places visited, with its condition at present. He 
writes: “ We went to the Quarterly Meeting at West- 
bury, which began there the 26th, the meeting for Min- 
isters and Elders being held that day, and a large pub- 
lic meeting, and another for business the day follow- 
ing. The 28th being First-day there was a mighty 
concourse of people, and the Lord made it a precious 
time in the help of his wisdom and glorious power. 
On the 1st of 7th mo., I had a large and good meet- 
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ing at Piakdine. it being also their monthly meeting; 
and the next day another at Newtown.” 
In these later days, with all our facilities for 


rapid 
transit, no “ mighty concourse ” 


of people gathers at 
Westbury and certainly none of our Flushing meetings 
are “large.” From this and much more in the old book 
it seems there were many more Friends on Long Is- 
land at that early day than at present, and certainly 
much more zeal and earnestness. It also appears that 
the decline of Quakerism on the Island has been 
greater than in many other places. 

Certainly, Friends had been faithful in doing 
God’s work this would not be the case, because no 
matter how fast the world moves it never gets beyond 
God, though it does sometimes shut him out of its 
councils. But Friends, who claim to be guided by the 
Spirit of Truth, should have kept near the Universal 
Good. 

Just what our sins of omission and commission 
have been, it is not important for us now to enquire— 
except as a warning—since the past is behind us and 
out of our control, but the future is before us, ard we 
help to shape it; so that the really practical and vital 
question for us to-day is how to shape the work of the 
Society to make it a basis for present and future good. 

But have we a future? 
complete? 

Many outside the Society think that it is, and 
among Friends themselves different views are enter- 
tained. Some think that all that remains for us to do 
is to keep our Society together, and hold fast to our 
long-established principles. Others rest in the calm 
and self-satisfied belief that if our work is not yet done, 
God will continue us in some mysterious manner, and 
multiply our numbers. While still others feel that the 
largest part of our work is before us. To this class we 
say, Amen. Tothose whothink that our mission is com- 
plete we answer, that God’s work is never done. 
Nothing short of perfection can satisfy the hungry 
human soul; and like the sky above us, perfection it- 
self recedes as we grow toward it, so that life must 
ever be an endless work of achieving and pursuing. 

To those who think that all that remains to us is to 
hold together and maintain our principles, we answer 
that there is no such thing possible as inaction. Mo- 
tion is a law of life. We must go forward or go back- 
ward. We cannot stand still. 

To those who are waiting for God to continue us 
and multiply our numbers, we wish to call attention to 
a very important truth, and that is that God never does 
our work for us. His works in this vast human socie- 
ty of which we are a part are done through the souls 
and minds and hands of men and women. Can any 
one tell of any great work, any reform, small or great, 
that has been performed by any other agency? God 
touches the world and moulds and shapes its eternal 
destiny through us. We are his agents here. If it is 
not as we would like to have it, some one has failed in 
his duty. However much various social questions 
may perplex us, there is no doubt about this. 

So long as we are conscious of imperfections in the 


Is our mission as a Society 
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inlivdedl, of monstrous evils in society, in the nation 
and the world, there is work to be done. Quakerism 

a fitting instrument to do this work, because it is not 
chained to the past by an inflexible creed, and it is 
linked to the present and the future by faith in the im- 
mediate presence of the Divine Spirit touching and in- 
spiring men to new labors. ‘The individual or the so- 
ciety having such faith should be eminently progres- 
sive, and will be so if that faith is real and vital. ‘lrue 
Quakerism is not destructive; it is constructive. It 
does not seek to tear down; it builds up. It does not 
teach that the bible is less inspired than the zealous 
churchman would have it, but that everyone who has 
taught truth, or pressed it into service in helping his 
brother man, is inspired also. It teaches not that 
Jesus is less Divine, but that mankind is more Divine. 
Not that God did not speak on Mount Sinai, but that 
he is speaking still. It gives not /ess faith, but a 
larger faith, a more intelligent belief, a sweeter hope. 

Says a recent writer: “We may well suspect any 
form of religion which withdraws a man’s interests and 
labors from this world. Its corner-stone must be 
selfishness spite of all disguises.” (E. H. Crosby.) 
Let us beware of this form of selfishness, and look 
about us to see what is our work to-day. 

The modern Friend must first of all get hold of 
something that for years he seemed to have lost, 
something the early Friend had, and which made his 
work fruitful. I mean the missionary spirit. Net the 
desire to make proselytes to a particular church or 
form of belief, but the zeal to spread the Truth for the 
Truth’s sake. To save mankind from the commission 


of sin, and the sorrow and suffering which follow in its 
The self-satisfied belief previously referred to, 


wake. 
—that God will in some mysterious manner do the 
work,—is the worst enemy to the growth of the mis- 
sionary spirit in the Society to-day. We do not mean 
that we should set ourselves to work in defiance to 
Divine law; we cannot do that so long as we act 
soberly and righteously. If we become conscious of 
an evil in ourselves, that is at once the condemnation 
and the Divine commission to remove it. If we see 
the same evil become collective, intrenched behind 
many units, a part of our social and national life—the 
field of our labor is enlarged, that is all. We know 
that it cannot be the Divine will that it should remain, 
but it will remain to blight and curse us all till we in- 
dividually and collectively do the work that we have 
been commissioned to do in removing it. 

Perhaps there are some who think that because we, 
as a Society, have borne testimony against dishonesty, 
extravagance, slander, the use of tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages, and other impurities—we should thank 
God we are not as others are, and draw our garments 
more closely about us to keep them unspotted from 
the world. Our garments are not spotless. It is im- 
possible to isolate ourselves from the rest of the world, 
and it ought to be. We are part of one great whole, 
children of a common Father, and linked by uncom- 
prehended but none the less real ties to everything 
animate and inanimate that emanates from his hand. 
We are chained to a common past; part of a living 
present; and all travelling a public highway to an un- 
known future. We can no more isolate ourselves from 
the rest of mankind than we can separate ourselves 
from God. If sin and sorrow reign, we are a party to 
it till we have done all in our power to wipe it off this 
fair earth. This is the true missionary spirit. 

We congratulate ourselves that this is an age of re- 


liicaie Bberty, adi we are srond the t this Society has 
done much to bring about this condition. But before 
we rest from our iabors it m‘ght be well to inquire 
whether along with this liberty has not come some- 
thing dangerous. 

In this age we refrain from burning our adversary 
because we no longer hate him, and this is good. We 
accord him liberty to think as he pleases and to act as 
he pleases, so long as he does not disturb the rest oi 
us; but it might be well to inquire whether we do sv 
because we love him or because we are simply indii 
ferent to him. We no longer break people on th« 
rack because of supposed heretic opinions; but it 
might be well to ask ourselves whether we have an) 
opinions, heretic or otherwise, for which we would be 
willing to die; whether we individually have any prin 
ciples which we are willing to uphold in the face of an 
adverse, and it may be an unenlightened public opin 
ion. 

The fact is that the things of the Spirit, which are 
after all the essential realities of life, are losing hold 
upon us, because this is an age of material things, oi 
material wealth, material power, and all that is thus 
implied of luxury, of ease and of selfish indifference. 
If this Society is to have a future it must set itself like 
a bulwark against this rising tide of materialism, and 
there are, in many places, gratifying indications that 
it will do so. 

Underlying this selfish indifference lies a danger- 
ous heresy. This is an enlightened age. We know 
evil when we see it. We drag it out of hidden places, 
to expose it we say. Then we turn it over and exam 
ine it critically, and perhaps we write a scientific 
treatise, analyzing and classifying it. And then? W< 
let it go. So long as we are able to evade the conse 
quences so far as they affect our material life, we are 
resigned and excuse ourselves from further action by 
saying, “ O, it always has been so, and it always will 
be.” The widespread and monstrous evil of intemper 
ance, the social evil, the catering of the press to a de- 
praved public appetite, a corrupted political life, the 
selfishand unholy aggrandizement of wealth on the one 
hand, and on the other the intemperate, almost brut 
ish resistance it arouses in the helpless, the suffering, 
and in some instances the depraved,—all these things 
we see with an enlightened vision, but each in turn is 
dismissed by this deadly heresy which whispers to us 
that these evils, having always existed in some form. 
must always continue to exist. It is deadly, becaus 
it drugs us to sleep, benumbs our best impulses to do 
and to help, and renders us helpless in the face oi 
monstrous evils. And it is heresy, because it is a de- 
nial alike of the Universal God, the teachings oi 
Jesus, and the dominion of man over the things of th¢ 
world. In the greatest of all sermons, the Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus taught his followers that they should 
be filled with the spirit of love and happiness toward 
every one, friewd and enemy alike, “that ye may b 
sons of your Father which is in heaven.” “ Ye ther: 
fore shall be perfect, as your Father in heaven is rer 
fect.” Were these idle words, mere sentiment? Woul< 
he have uttered them had he not thought their fulfil 
ment possible? We call him “ Master ” with our lips 
yet we obey him not. 

We claim that the same spirit which filled Jesus. 

taking possession of the material being, consecrating 
it to the works of the Father, will guide our footsteps 


Yet we find ourselves in unknown paths. In confusion 


and discouragements we turn to that simple picture « 
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the Nazarene drawing to him the poor, the ignorant, 
the despised, the wicked, by the power of love. Who 
taught love, who lived love, who came to establish a 
kingdom of love in the world. And in that picture we 
have a solution of the complex problem of life. It is 
love. Not the feeling which prompts us to prefer one 
person above another, but that which leads us to pre- 
fer others before ourselves. It can only be measured 
by Sacrifice. Its presence is manifested by Work. As 
the Russian peasant, Bondareff, quaintly says, ‘* Work 
is the house that love lives in.” In the words of one 
who has grasped the truth: “ Love is a kind of pain. 
We ought all of us to suffer with and for all who suffer. 
To remember them that are in bonds as bound with 
them. We ought every one of us to bear in our hearts 
the burdens of the whole world’s sorrow, of the whole 
world’s sins. If all men and women did this, the bur- 
den of immitigable sorrow would be only a divine 
sadness, tender and holy and scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the peace of God which passes under- 
standing. Life would be good for all if each one took 
up his portion. The early disciples of Jesus believed 
that he went into hell from Calvary, to help the spirits 
in prison there, and that for the joy that was set before 
him, he endured the cross, despising the shame of it, 
and so came to have a nature rich and strong enough 
to be a help to everybody. You can see that if we all 
had that kind of feeling, nobody would starve or sufter 
from poverty, unless we all had to starve. If we all 
had to suffer together we should probably not mind it 
very much. We should feel like the man going to the 
guillotine in another man’s place in Dickens’s “ Tale 
of Two Cities.’ ” 

Is Quakerism, rightly understood, capable of in- 
spiring such consecration as this? We believe that it 


is, and that many are so inspired to-day, living and 


working for others. But the world needs more of 
them, inside and outside the Society. It needs all of 
us. 

It is a noteworthy fact that wherever this aggres- 
sive humanitarian spirit has found lodgment in this 
Society, as it has done in a number of places recext- 
ly, there is a renewal of spiritual life, and this 
points to a future wherein this Society everywhere will 
grow, perhaps in numbers, but certainly in spirit, and 
bear fruit in practical Christian work. 


A RARE LIFE : ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL. 


The following interesting biography, in the Woman’s Journal, 
Second month 27, is signed F. J. 
Francis J. Garrison. 


WE announced last week the decease, on the 3d inst., 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Pease Nichol, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in the first month of her gtst year. To American 
abolitionists who followed the leadership of Mr. Gar- 
_Tison and Mr. Phillips, the name of Elizabeth Pease 
was as familiar and household, fifty years ago, as that 
of her eloquent co-worker and countryman, George 
Thompson, although she had never visited the United 
States, and was known to them only by her corres- 
pondence with the Liberator and some of the anti- 
slavery leaders, and by the glowing reports of those 
who had been so fortunate as to visit Great Britain 
and meet her face to face. Few of the actors in the 
stirring movements of those days now survive, but 
there are some still with us whose pulses quicken at 
the mention of her name, and not a few of the later 
generation to whom it is not unfamiliar, so constant 
has been her identification with reform and _ philan- 
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thropic movements to the very close of her life; and as 
she was one of the earliest advocates in Great Britain 
of the complete enfranchisement of women, it is proper 
that the Woman's Journal should give more than a 
passing mention of one of the noblest women who 
have ever lived in any time or in any land. 

Elizabeth Pease was born in Darlington, England, 
on the 5th of January, 1807, the only daughter of Jos- 


| eph Pease, a prosperous woollen manufacturer, and his 


wife Elizabeth Beaumont, a woman who is said to 
have combined “a singularly sweet disposition with 
uncommon intellectual acquirements and the Puritan- 
like simplicity of old-fashioned Quakerism.” Both 
her parents, indeed, were Quakers, but while Elizabeth 
inherited the best traits, and imbibed, as her whole life 
abundantly proved, the vital faith and principles of 
Quakerism, she had, to quote her own words, “ a nat- 
urally high and almost untamable spirit.” Her only 
brother and her boy cousins were her chief play- 
fellows, and she was ever ambitious to equal the boys 
in climbing, playing cricket, and in all sports requir- 
ing courage. She had a peculiar dread of being con- 
sidered a coward, and would sooner endure any degree 
of secret fear. When very young she was sent to a 
day-school for boys, and one of her instructors used to 
say that she was more trouble to manage than any boy 
in the school! After ten years of age her education 
was obtained in snatches,and between twelve and four- 
teen she was day-scholar for a year and a half in a 
boys’ seminary, where she stood well and became a 
favorite with her teachers, but she constantly rebelled 
against the dictatorship of one of the older boys. Next 
she was under the care of a governess. “ Many acon- 
versation had we,” she afterwards wrote, “on the 
usages of society (some of which have, from a child, 
appeared to me to be ridiculous and foolish), and on 
the preference given to boys over girls in the training 
of the mind and the development of the intellectual 
powers, in which my inborn propensity to kick out of 
the traces of established forms and customs received 
many a rebuke. I was a reformer from my cradle, 
ever held the doctrine of individual responsibility znd 
individual freedom as peculiarly dear, and ever refused 
allegiance to usages or institutions which struck at the 
foundation of this, to me, sacred principle, however 
hoary with age or hallowed by time.” 

The death of her mother in 1824 was a sad blow to 
her, and-her health and spirits were so affected by it 
that not until ten years later did she rally and recover 
her wonted energy. She had taken some little part in 
the movement for the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, prior to 1834, and when that was succeeded by 
an apprenticeship system scarcely less iniquitous, Jos- 
eph Pease (who had retired from business) joined with 
George Thompson and other abolitionists in demand- 
ing its overthrow. In this agitation, which attained 
success in 1838, Miss Pease took an active part, reor- 
ganizing the women’s anti-slavery committee in Dar- 
lington, and inspiring by an “Address to the Women 
of England,” which she penned, the re-formation of 
similar committees in other large towns and cities of 
the north of England. Through George Thompson’s 
famous debates in Glasgow with Robert J. Brecken- 
ridge she also became deeply interested in the anti- 
slavery cause in America, and when he subsequently 
lectured in Darlington and urged the women to rouse 
themselves about it, “ his farewell words to me,” she 
wrote, “ made a deep impression and laid a responsi- 
bility on me which I knew not how to discharge. ‘ Re- 
member,’ said he, ‘ it rests with you whether anything 
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is done here by the women or not.’ She at once 
took up the matter, and as a result the women of Eng- 
land, after their triumph in the West India agitation, 
directed their sympathies and efforts to the cause of 
the American slaves. Presently she corresponded with 
Angelina Grimké, through whom she sent five guineas 
to Mr. Garrison as a practical expression of her sym- 
pathy. This was the beginning of a friendship which 
lasted without break or shadow for more than forty 
years, until Mr. Garrison’s death in 1879, and which 
had an important bearing on the successful mainten- 
ance of the American anti-slavery agitation, or that 
part of it known as the Garrisonian movement. 

Few at the present day realize how helpful to that 
movement was the moral and material support given 
year after year, for twenty years, by its English friends 
and allies, or what repeated efforts were made to de- 
stroy it by arousing sectarian prejudice and hostility 
towards Mr. Garrison, the mad- dog-cry against whom 
of “infidel” was industriously bruited about Great 
Britain by clerical and other emissaries from America. 
No one was more prompt to meet and refute these 
calumnious charges, to strengthen the timid and ra'ly 
the wavering, than Miss Pease, who showed at every 
step rare “ sagacity, sound judgment, practical busi- 
ness talent, and unfailing grasp of principles. She 
was the Mrs. Chapman of the British agitation.” She 
was not only indefatigable with her pen, maintaining 
a large correspondence with friends all over the king- 
dom, but she gave generously of her means as well. 

In 1838, acting as her father’s secretary, she 
orously seconded his efforts to rouse public sentiment 
against the iniquities connected with British rule in 
India under the administration of the East India 
Company, and thus came into personal contact and 
correspondence with such men as Daniel O’Connell, 
Lord Brougham, Sir John Bowring, Richard Cobden, 
the venerable Thomas Clarkson, William Howitt, and 
many others, whose letters testified the admiration they 
entertained for her character, ability and devotion to 
the cause. George Thompson was the lecturer of the 
movement, and rendered it great service by his won- 
derful eloquence and his complete mastery of the his- 
tory and facts of the question. It was hoped at one 
time that it might prove a powerful auxiliary to the 
anti-slavery movement in this country, by encourag- 
ing the production of cotton in India at a price that 
would be ruinous to the American product, and so de- 
prive slavery of its chief prop, but this hope was not 
fulfilled. Nevertheless, the agitation hastened an 
edict by the East India (¢ ane which practically 
freed ten or twelve millions of human beings from 
bondage. 

The 
World’s 


vig- 


summer of 1840 was memorable for the 
Anti-Slavery Convention, which brought a 
host of American abolitionists to London and gave 
Miss the personal acquaintance and _ lasting 
friendship and attachment of Wendell and Ann Phil- 
lips, Mr. Garrison, James and Lucretia Mott, Nathan- 
iel Peabody Rogers, George Bradburn, Mary Grew, 
Sarah Pugh, Abby Kimber, Elizabeth Neall, Mrs. 
Stanton, and other delegates and friends from across 
the water. She rejoiced in the stand taken by Mr. 
Garrison and those of his associates who, fresh from 
vindicating the equal rights of women as members and 
officers of the American Anti-Slavery Society, refused 
to take their seats as delegates in the London Conven- 
tion, when the women who were their co-delegates 
were excluded on the ground of sex. The entreaties, 


Pease 


| 
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devices, and si calliiaatiaats of he managers of the con- 


vention to induce Mr. Garrison to recede from this de- 
cision utterly failed, and he was no more moved by the 
sweet and magnanimous urgency of Lucretia Mott 
that he should not debar himself from participation in 
the convention which he had crossed the ocean to at- 
tend, because she and her sister delegates could not 
enter. His act lifted the ‘“ woman question ” at once 
into prominence, giving it a status it had never before 
had, and securing: for it at one stroke the avowed sym- 
pathy and support of some of the best men and women 
in the kingdom, such as O’Connell, Bowring, William 
H. Ashurst, William and Mary Howitt, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Harriet Martineau, and Lady Byron. Of 
the large group of Americans who were present in 
London that summer, we believe that but three are 


now living,—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Eliza- 
Abby Southwick Stephen- 


beth Neall Gay, and Mrs. 
son. 

The agitation for the abolition of the Corn Laws 
was only one of the many moral, social, and political 
questions in which Miss Pease took deep interest and 
part, along with her anti-slavery activities. Her sym- 
pathies went out to the oppressed of her own and of all 
lands, and the expression of them towards Hungary 
and Italy brought her into acquaintance with Kossuth 
and Mazzini, the latter of whom, with his fine spiritual 
nature, recognized her as a kindred soul. In July, 
1853, she was married to Professor John Pringle 
Nichol, of Glasgow University, the eminent astrono- 
mer, whose work on “ The Architecture of the Heav- 
ens,’ published in 1850, and whose lectures in this 
country, gave him an American as well as a E uropean 
reputation. A man of * eloquence, vivacity and grace, 
he sympathized fully with the philanthropic interests 
of his wife, and the brief years of their married life at 
Glasgow University were full of happiness. Prof. 
Nichol died, prematurely, in 1859, and in the following 
summer his widow moved to Edinburgh and took up 
her residence at Huntly Lodge, a pleasant villa in the 
suburbs of the city, commanding a fine view of the 
Pentland Hills. There for the last thirty-seven years 
she has lived, devoting herself as actively as before to 
good works, and extending a helping hand to a score 
of progressive movements, of which we name only a 
fraction when we mention the education of the freed- 
men, the medical education of women, woman suf 
frage, Mrs. Butler's agitation against the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, anti-vivisection and Home Rule for Ire 
land. She was especially- fond of animals, and there 
was always a pet dog to receive her loving care while 
living, and an honored grave, with headstone and epi- 
taph, in her garden after death. She erected two 
drinking fountains for horses and dogs in Edinburgh. 
No citizen of that beautiful Scottish capital was more 
honored and revered than she, though none more 
shunned conspicuity. When, after the _ of 
slavery, she had.the joy of welcoming Mr. Garrison, 
whom she had not seen for twenty-one years, to Hunt- 
ly Lodge, a word of suggestion from her to the Lord 
Provost led to the prompt conferring, with due cere- 
mony, of the freedom of the city upon her guest. 

During the past ten years of her life Mrs. Nichol 
was afflicted with total blindness, but not even this. 
coupled with extreme age, diminished her interest and 
part in the world’s affairs. Local as well as national. 
foreign no less than domestic, questions continued to 
engross her thoughts, and any one who conversed with 
her after breakfast quickly found that she was already 
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familiar with the morning’s news from all over the 
world. Parliamentary speeches of columns in length, 
magazine articles, reports of societies, recent books, 
were all absorbed by her, and she still carried on a con- 
siderable correspondence with friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and now and then “ jogged ” a town offi- 
cial or a member of Parliament on some public meas- 
ure which she had at heart. An American friend who 
called on her last summer was astonished at her fa- 
miliarity with the Venezuelan embroglio between 
Great Britain and the United States, and with tke sil- 
ver question; and a letter dictated by her last October 
shows unabated grasp and undimmed intellect. No 
murmur of complaint or repining over her depriva- 
tion of sight was ever heard, but to the day of her 
death she was unceasingly thoughtful of others. Her 
infinite patience, sweetness and serenity were natural 
expressions of that unfaltering trust in the “ eternal 
goodness ” which possessed her through life and was 
unshaken by repeated bereavements which came to her 
in the death, during the last few years of her own help- 
lessness, of those nearest and dearest to her. It was 
fitting that the end should come peacefuly and pain- 
lessly to her at last, that she should quietly fall asleep, 
to waken to the new life to which her old comrades and 
friends have now welcomed her, and where her sight is 
restored in perfect fullness. 

We cannot better close this inadequate and imper- 
fect notice than by quoting the sonnet which Mr. Gar- 
rison addressed to Elizabeth Pease more than fifty 
years ago: 

“A native dignity and gentle mien ; 

An intellect expansive, clear and strong ; 

A spirit that can tolerate no wrong ; 
A heart as large as ever yet was seen ; 
A soul in every exigence serene, 

In which all virtuous excellencies throng ; 

These, best of women! all to thee belong ; 
What more of Royalty has England’s Queen ? 
Thy being is absorbed in doing good, 

As was thy Lord’s, to all the human race ; 
With courage, faith, hope, charity endued, 

All forms of wretchedness thou dost embrace ; 
Still be thy work of light and love pursued, 

And thy career shall angels joy to trace.” 

Pr. J... G. 


Tuis is not a world for discouragement, but for a great 


faith in the power of truth and right. It is not time for 
selfish greed, but for generous codperation for the greatest 
good; not a time tor hiding away, but for manly con- 
flict. The vision of a possibly perfect world should be 
the greatest inspiration to personal and united effort. 
Each life should lift up high ideals of self-mastery, 
of temperance, purity, intelligence, industry, honesty, 
kindness, liberty, love to God and man, and then gladly 
and like the Christ offer all upon the altars of humanity. 
Journeying beneath such noble ideals, each one seeking to 
‘be perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect, oh, what 
streams of regenerating love will flow down from the 
heavens to give health, beauty, strength, and hope.— Dr. 
Hl. W. Thomas. 


WHEN you find yourselves overpowered, as it were, 
by melancholy, the best way is to go out and do some- 
thing kind to somebody.—Xed/e. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has said that ‘‘ three-fourths 
of the whole mischief in women’s lives arises from their 
excepting themselves from the rules of training considered 
needful for men.’’ 








FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 12.—THIRD MONTH 21, 1897. 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—So also ye, since ye are zealous of spiritual gifts, 
seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the 
church.—1 Cor. 14: 22. 

Scripture reading: 1 Cor. 14: I-I9. 

HIsTORICAL. 

As religion in some shape, however crude, is held to 
be a fundamental and inborn need of humanity, so it, 
more than any other cause, has power to stir the soul to 
profoundest depths of feeling. The warm Grecian tem- 
perament was peculiarly open to excitement, which was 
liable to become extreme under the stimulation attending 
the acceptance of a new faith. 

The gift of teaching includes the gift of prophecy 
and the gift of tongues. The former was similar to our 
modern religious teaching, and tended to strengthen and 
purify the little fold beset by many dangers. The gift of 
tongues was the confused, disconnected, or inarticulate 
expression of religious emotion, and conveyed no clear 
impression to the beholders beyond those of wonder and 
awe, hence the gift of tongues, unless interpreted, tended 
more to self-exaltation than to the comfort or instruction 
of the church. 

Pagan learning, unpenetrated by a ray of Christian 
light, had freely consorted with the gay, unblushing vice 
of those days. Corinth equalled, in her unspeakable 
and joyous wickedness, the lowest depths of degradation 
into which wealth and learning, unbalanced by faith, 
have at times sunk the cities of Paris, Rome, and Venice. 

The apostle’s teaching to the new converts, still 
tainted by their immoral lives and surroundings, gently 


| emphasized the need of daily struggle against the sins of 


the flesh, the blessedness of purity, humility, and love. 
TEACHING. 

The lesson we may learn is threefold. 

1. Those who are teachers, carrying on their hearts a 
burden of anxious care for the spiritual health of their 
little flocks,—these must needs love Paul for his tender 
appreciation of honest effort, however feeble or distorted. 
He who could be so stern, was here so gentle in compar- 
ing the progress made with that hoped for. It needs the 
insight of loving sympathy to help us, while noting the 
imperfect result, always to give our brother credit for his 
earnest struggle after righteousness ; to be careful to en- 


| courage, while at the same time stimulating to nobler 


ideals. 

2. ‘* He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself, 
but he that prophesieth edifieth the church.’’ Again we 
have that same old lesson of self-effacement, which, alas, 
is still, after all the changes rung on it, the lesson most 
needed by weak humanity. It is not given to all to be 
great, or strong, or learned ; but each human soul, how- 
ever small, however weak, however young, has the beau- 
tiful privilege of being able to make his life a sweet evan- 
gel of Christ-like unselfishness. Each of us, amid daily 
cares and homely duties, by hourly watching over his 
motions, and by constant prayer, may so eliminate selr 
that his life shall sing aloud in its quiet beauty. 

3. We need to cultivate our best powers whether of 
body, mind, or soul, to be worthy, in our degree, of the 
high service of our Father. By preserving a healthy body 
we shall have asound mind and a cheery spirit. By 
training our intellects, we widen our experience, over- 
come error, and strengthen our judgment to decide be- 
tween good and evil. Body and brain are the instru- 
ments of the Divine Being whereby within us its work 
must be done. Let us see to it that the workman have 
tools as keen and perfect as possible, so that the service 
rendered shall be good of its kind. 
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THE PROPOSED FRIENDS’ BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Ir has been heretofore mentioned that Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, has in charge the preparation 


of a Friends’ Bibliography since 1850. 


The work is in the hands of the Literature Section of the Association. It 


is proposed to include in it lists of books published since 1850, ‘‘ written by Friends, or by others in reference to 


Friends.’’ 


This will partly cover the ground of the ‘‘ Supplementary List’’ of Joseph Smith, of London, which 


comes down to 1893, but will include a very large number of works, especially in this country, which he did not take in. 
Below, as a matter of interest, we give some examples of the suggested arrangement of the work : 


BOND, ELIZABETH POWELL. 


Born in Clinton, Dutchess county, N. Y., First 
mo. 25, 1841, daughter of Townsend and Catharine 
Macy Powell. She graduated at the State Normal 
School in Albany, 1858, and taught in public and 
in private schools. During the first five years of 
Vassar College she was in charge of its department 
of Physical Culture. For two years she was asso- 
ciated with Charles C. Burleigh in the work of the 
Free Congregational Society of Florence, Mass. 
Since 1888 she has been one of the faculty of Swarth- 
more College, and is now Dean. Member of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting (Race Street). 

Words by the Way 
18mo. 149 pages. 
Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 1895. 
A series of brief papers read in the general exercises pre- 
ceding the regular First-day morning meeting at Swarthmore 
College. The purpose of the papers is suggested in the 


dedicatory line: ‘‘ To the Students of Swarthmore College, 
for whose guidance these ‘ Words’ have sought utterance.” 


GIBBONS, PHEBE EARLE. 

Daughter of Thomas Earle and Mary Hussey, 
born in Philadelphia, Eighth month 9g, 1821 ; mar- 
ried Ninth month 29, 1845, to Joseph Gibbons, of 
Lampeter meeting (Sadsbury Monthly and Caln Quar- 
terly meetings), Lancaster county, Pa. She was edu- 
cated at M. Picot’s (French) school, in Philadelphia, 
and at Mulberry Grove School, kept by her paternal 
aunts, at Leicester, Mass. She died in Philadelphia, 
Second month 2, 1893 Member of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting (Race Street). 

Pennsylvania Dutch, and Other Essays. 
5% inches wide by 734 inches high. 427 pages. 
J] B Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 1st edition, 

1872; 2d, 1873; 3d, 1883. 

The author gives from personal observation and familiar 
acquaintance, some account of the life of a people who are 
little known outside the rural neighborhood of their own 
State, who have much that is peculiar in their language, cus- 
toms, and beliefs. Also contains essays on ‘‘ Miners of 
Scranton,” Irish “ Farmers,”’ etc, 

French and Belgians. 
5% inches wide by 71% inches high. 414 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 1878. 

Description of places, persons, and customs, from notes 

taken in the course of a visit to France and Belgium in 1878, 


her aim, as she states, “ being to describe the citizen of 
Paris and the farmer of France.’’ 


HAYES, JOHN RUSSELL. 

Born at West Chester, Pa., Sixth month 25, 1866. 
Attended the public schools of his native town. 
Graduated at Swarthmore College 1888, at Harvard 
University 1889, and at the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 1892. In 1892-93 studied 
at the Universities of Oxford and Strassburg. In 
1892 appointed to a position in the department of 
English, Swarthmore College, where he is now 


(1897) Assistant Professor of English. Member of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Race Street). 


The Old Fashioned Garden and Other Verses. 
7 inches high ; 4% inches wide. 1o1 pages. 
John C. Winston & Co. Philadelphia. 1895. 
Poetry of nature, flowers, the seasons, literary reminiscence, 
foreign travel, portraits of Friends, translations from Horace, 


and fairy poems in form of sonnets, lyrics, odes, descriptive 
verses, etc. 


THOMAS, ALLEN CLAPP. 


Born in Baltimore, Maryland, Twelfth mo. 26, 
1846. Educated in a classical school, Baltimore, 
entered Haverford College 1861, and was graduated 
1865. Was engaged in mercantile pursuits in Balti 
more until 1878, when he accepted the position of 
Business Manager at Haverford College, and also of 
Librarian and Professor of History. He relin- 
quished the position of Business Manager in 1884, 
and since that time has been Librarian and Professor 
of History, which positions he (1897) holds. Has 
been for many years a contributor to Friends’ Review 
and its successor, the American Friend. Has al- 
ways been a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
of Friends (Orthodox). Has been Assistant Clerk 
of the yearly meeting since 1877, and was recorded 
a minister in 1891. 


Edward Lawrence Scull. A brief Memoir, with Extracts 
Jrom His Letters and Journals. 
Octavo. VI and 156 pages. 
Cambridge ( Mass.) Riverside Press. 1891. 


The Family of Love or the Familists, a Study in Church 
History. Reprinted from MHaverford College 
Studies xii. 

Octavo. 46 pages. 
Philadelphia 1893. 


History of the Society of ‘Friends in America. Being a 
part of Volume XII. of the American Church 
History Series. 

Reprinted in a separate edition and revised. 
delphia. John C. Winston & Co. 
148 pp., with a Bibliography. 

Reprinted also in London, with a Preface by Richard H. 
Thomas, 1895. (From same plates as American edition.) 
Written in collaboration with his brother, Richard H. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, Md. 

A History of the United States for Schools and the Gen- 
eral Reader. 

I12mo. 14 maps and 93 illustrations. 
pages. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Two editions in 1894, one in 1895. 
enlarged edition in 1897. 

William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania and His 
Holy Experiment. With Portrait. 

12mo. 36 pages. 

A. C. Leeds, Philadelphia. 1895. 

Second edition, revised, 1896. 


3 illustrations. 


Phila- 
1895. 8vo. 


xcv. and 410 


Revised and 


*,* Aid and suggestions from all interested are earnestly desired by the Literature Section. Suggestions of 
books (not unbound pamphlets, unless of exceptional significance), which the committee might not know of, are 


especially desired. 
Philadelphia. 


Please address the Secretary of the Literature Section, Mary Janney, 1522 Girard Avenue, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EARLY LONG ISLAND RECORDS.’ 
( Concluded.) 


THERE has been some difference of opinion as to the 
date of organization of our Yearly Meeting. In the last 
revision of the Indiana discipline (of our body of 
Friends) several errors are made in the chapter on the 
‘« Origin of the Society,’’ among which is the statement 
that New York Yearly Meeting was established in 1703. 
It should be mentioned that this statement was made on 
information furnished by a New York Friend, not fully 
conversant with the subject. Here are the facts as shown 
by the record. 

The meeting held in the latter part of Third (now 
Fifth) month, from the beginning of the record, down to 
1692, is called a Quarterly Meeting, except in the few 
early instances in which it is not designated, and in one 


or two cases where it is called a Half-Yearly Meeting. | 


In 1692 the opening minute reads ‘‘ At A yearely meeting 


at ye house of John Bowne ye: 28th 3m 1692.’’ Itis 
possible that Ha/f- Yearly was intended, but the 
word omitted through oversight. The following 
year it reads, ‘‘Att a Generale and quarterly meet- 
ing held at the house of John Bowne, the 27th of 
34 Mo 1693.’ The next year it reads, ‘‘ Att a Quar- 


terly meeting held at ye house of John ffarington this 26 | 
| held at Balby, near Doncaster, in Yorkshire, and which 


The succeeding year it reads, ‘‘ Ata 


quarterly Meeting held at ye : meeting house at Flushing 
ye: 25 day; 3mo: 1695.’’ This was the first meeting 
recorded as being held in the meeting house. The open- 
ing minute of our first Yearly Meeting is as follows, ‘‘ At: 
ye: Yerely Meetin at Our meeting house in fflushing 


of ye 3 a 1694.’ 


ye: goth; ye: 3 = 1696.’’ The first Yearly Meeting re- 
quiring adjournments was, ‘‘ At The Yearelly Meeting at 


28 dayof ye 3 = 1699. Collected att this 


meetting 2—10—g this meetting is adjourned till the next 
second day morning. at ye seaconday meeting ye : 30th day 


flushing ye: 


ye: 3 = 1699 an Epistle to ye Yearley meeting in London 
in ye King dome of inglande wass this day Red amongue 


Us & orderd to be Signed in behalfe of this meeting by | 


Jno Rodman & sent by ye first [comveyance.]’’ Rhode 
Island Yearly Meeting set off the Long Island meetings 
by minute, the 14th of Fourth month, 1695, and from 
1696 to the present we have been a distinct Yearly Meet- 
ing. By a clerical blunder our printed minutes have 
been mis-numbered for several years, and last year’s ses- 
sion, which called the zo2nd was really the zo1st. This 
error will probably be corrected at the next session. The 
3i-Centennial of 1895 was held during the 2ooth session, 
and 199 years after the first session. 

On the 28th of Sixth Month, 1697, at Quarterly 
Meeting, ‘“‘A Letter being at this meeting Red from 
ye Yearely meeting at Rhod island Signed by Walter 
Clarke Walter Newbery & Tobias Dimock Signefieng 
ye want & Sufering of ffrinds at ye Eastward: This 
meeting hath made a Subscription toward their Releafe 


& hath appointed I, Rodman & William Lawrance: for 
flushing & their a bout: & Will Willis & Richard 
Willits for Jerreco: & Their away to see the Same 
accomplished.’’ 

There are several allusions in the record 
‘* Canons and Institutions’’ before referred to. 


to the 


1 Words in [ ] are restored, having been lost by wearing away of 
the page, except those ifa/icised, which are put in to make sense or to 
explain a preceding word. 





*¢ The 234 of rath = 1683 Atthis Quarterly meeting 


at ye farmes [ Jericho] friends having su[{m] thing in their 
minds concerning ye reading of friends paper in friends 
meetings yt their children may their by come to under- 
s[tJana ye order of friends in their affaires & in their 
Marriages & have left ye result of it unto ye Generall 
Meeting.”’ 


‘* The 2oth of ye 34 c 1684 This meeting doe agree 
yt ye reading of friends paper be Read at fflushing every 
6st month & at ye farms read at ye 12th month meeting ; 
every year.’’ 

At the 
Desired at 


Yearly Meeting of 1701: ‘‘ Jt is allsoe 
this meeting yt ffriends Papors & Epistles 
tending to good Order in Respects to Marriages &¢ be 
Red Once Evory quarter in Each Respective monthly 
meeting wch shall [4c] first after ye Quarterly meeting in 
Every plase & ffriends are desired to bring their Chilldren 
& Servants to ye Same as much as may be’’ 

‘At a monthly meeting at ye meeting house in flushing 
[Seventh month, 1701| Jt is agreed at this meeting yt G 
ff papers Relating to mariag & good order be Red at 
ye next 5 day [meeting] in this plase.’’ 

These minutes probably signify the earliest appear- 
ance of a written system of discipline, with the exception 
of the directions and advices addressed ‘‘ To the Brethren 
in the North,’’ issued in 1656 by the General Meeting 


seems to cover many of the points touched in this docu- 
ment. (See London book of Discipline, 1883, page 173.) 

This collection of regulations was generally adopted 
as discipline, and remained in force, modified somewhat 
by an increasing amount of Friendly practice (the common 
/aw of Quakerism), for more than acentury. It may well 
be considered the basis of the disciplines of all bodies of 
Friends, and seems worthy of publication. As the begin- 
ning and end are mutilated, it cannot be known whether 
it originally bore a title or the signature of George Fox, 
as the copy at the beginning of the Virginia records 
seems to have done, according to Thomas’s History. 

[The old document has been carefully copied for us 
by John Cox, Jr., and we propose to print it separately 
hereafter.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. | 

I hope that the extracts given have shown the value of 
our early records, and that a greater interest in their 
preservation will be awakened among Friends of all 
bodies. Such records as are being lost by the process of 
time should be faithfully and exactly copied. Our New 
York Monthly Meeting has directed an engrossed copy of 
this earliest record in America to be made for our col- 
lection. Except for the modern handwriting it will be 
an exact reproduction of the original, line for line, and 
written on the right hand pages only, with restorations 
and interpolations clearly indicated, leaving the left hand 
pages for present and future notes explanatory of the text. 
The paper, ink, and binding have been selected on expert 
advice with a view to the greatest durability. 

The willing assistance which Friends of Twentieth 
Street Meeting have given us in this matter of copying 
should not go unmentioned. 

A valuable manuscript volume of ‘‘ Notes for a His- 
tory of Friends on Long Island and in New York,’’ 
compiled by Henry Onderdonk, Jr., and belonging to 
New York Yearly Meeting (our body), was lost nearly 20 
years ago. It has just been found at the bottom of a box 
of old deeds. 

A complete list of Friends’ records in America (in- 
cluding the West Indies), giving exact information as to 
the kind of records, the years and territory covered, and 
the present location of them, would be of permanent 
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historical value. Stephen B. Weeks, in ‘‘ Southern 
Quakers and Slavery,’’ has given much information re- 
garding the records of the southern yearly meetings. 
The compilation of such an index is not a colossal task. 
Will not some one undertake it ? 

New York City. Joun Cox, Jr. 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 
Ir adds painfulness to the reports of the famine in India 
to be told that it is impossible to relieve it beyond a lim- 
ited extent; that the Indian Government must and will 
expend enormous sums for relief, and that comparatively 
speaking the greatest efforts of private charity can hardly 
touch the fringe of the trouble. The population is so 
great, the dependence of the people on their agriculture 
so complete, the manner of their tillage so rude, the race 
and religious conditions so peculiar, that all that can be 
hoped for is to put the Government forces into the best 
operation possible and save some minor fraction of the 
perishing. 

In a very interesting, but not impressively sympa- 
thetic, article in the orth American Review, Edwin 
Arnold, the London editor and poet,—now ‘“ Sir’’ 
Edwin,—discusses some of the features of the case, lead- 
ing up to the conclusions stated above. 
intelligently the causes of the food failure. 
from the conditions of the rainfall. ‘‘ India,’’ he says, 
‘* positively lives by the rain.’’ The two annual mon- 
soons, the southwest, coming from early summer until 
early autumn, and the northeast, coming in the last two 
months of the year, bring the moisture which renews the 
life of the soil. When the summer rains come, the sur- 
face is dry and yellow; it turns, as if by magic, under 
the copious down-pour, into emerald green. Two series 
of crops are raised, the &harif, or summer, including 
millets, pulses, and rice, which are sown when the south- 
east monsoon comes, and are reaped in the autumn ; and 
the radi, or winter, consisting of wheat, barley, etc., 
which are sown late in the year, and harvested in the 
spring. 

So complete is the dependence of a great part of the 
country on these crops, and so utterly do ¢hey depend 
upon the punctual arrival, the uniform down fall, and the 
steady continuance, of the rains, that any postponement, 
interruption, or disturbance of them at once brings the 
people to want. If the failure is serious the famine will 
be terrible, and millions will perish. This was the uni- 
form experience in the old times, and was accepted as 
inevitable ; it has been to some degree influenced in 
modern time by the construction of immense canals and 
storage reservoirs, for purposes of irrigation. 


He explains 
This results 


The India people are themselves very ‘< difficult.’’ 
As a rule they have adopted no modern methods of agri. 
culture. There is no artificial manuring. The farmer 
follows, in his fields, the way of his fathers, who ‘‘ for 
3,000 years past have stood upon a pointed stick drawn 
by a buffalo, in order to make a two-inch furrow.’’ His 
winnowing-mill is still the wind from the sky. The 
common diet of the poorer people is ‘‘ millet-cakes, boiled 
leaves of rape and gram, with mhowa fruit, plantain, and 
cocoanut. Fowls and eggs are held in abhorrence; no 
cheese is so much as known; and about 180 millions 
never taste animal food at all, unless in the shape of milk, 
curds, and gi, or clarified butter.’’ Besides this re- 
stricted diet, the caste rules forbid that a person of one 
caste shall prepare food for another. There are many 
women who cannot be seen in public, and who therefore 
cannot even carry an alms-bowl to receive the relief rice. 

In the famine of 1877 a charitable subscription of 
about 700,000 pounds sterling, or three and a half mil- 
lions of our money, was sent out from England to India. 
Last year, the Viceroy, Lord Elgin, and his Council, re 
ported to the home government at London that they 
steadfastly adhered to the views held by their predecessors 
in India, twenty years ago, in regard to such subscrip- 
tions,—one of these being that they ‘‘ can make no ap- 
preciable difference ’’ in the extent of the relief measures. 
Lord Elgin therefore does not encourage efforts of private 
charity, though of course the money sent will be received 
and used. 

Altogether, it is asad story. One feature Sir Edwin 
Arnold does not mention, —that in some districts great 
areas of the best land have been diverted from grain- 
growing to the poppy—opium—culture, and that as these 
are inland, beyond the reach of railroads, drought in the 
poorer lands there, which are depended on for food, 
causes utter failure, and frightful famine. 





MARRIAGES. 


SPENCER—PYLE.—At the home of the bride, Second month 25, 
1897, under care of London Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Evan 


Spencer and Ella F., daughter of Samuel and Ann Pyle, all of Chester 
county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


CASSIN.—In Philadelphia, Third month 7, 1897, Isaac Sharpless 
Cassin, in his 71st year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

He was well known as a civil engineer. 

ELY.—At New Hope, Pa., Third month 2, 1897, Mary, wife of 
Isaac Ely, inthe 77th year of her age. 

FRALEY.—On the morning of Third month 1, 1897, aged 86 
years, Jane Chapman Cresson, wife of Frederick Fraley, of Philadel 
phia, and daughter of the late Joseph Cresson. 

She was the granddaughter of that esteemed minister James 
Cresson, and her father was of the firm of Cresson Brothers, whose 
Quaker integrity and correct business principles were worthy of imita- 
tion. 1; a 2 

HALLOCK.—At Sing Sing, N. Y., Second month 28, 1897, Aaron 
Hallock, aged 76 years ; a member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 

KNIGHT.—Near Edgewood, Lower Makefield township, Bucks 
county, Pa., Second month 28, 1897, Barclay Knight, in the 81st year 
of his age; an elder of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

[An obituary notice in 3 local paper says: He had been in poor 
health for several years. Some months ago, he fell and fractured his 
thigh, since which he had been confined to his room. His death, 
however, was sudden. His whole life was spent in the vicinity of 
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Edgewood, where he was highly respected as one of the community’s 
beat citizens. He was a farmer by occupation. He was frequently 
employed in the settlement of estates, to act as guardian and trustee, 
and to fill other positions of trust and responsibility. 

He was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and by pre- 
cept and example endeavored to uphold and maintain the principles 
and testimonies in which he was educated by watchful and zealous 
parents, and which in riper years he embraced by conviction. He was 
for some years clerk of Bucks Quarterly Meeting and a member of the 
Representative Committee of the Yearly Meeting. He had been for a 
long time one of the elders of Middletown Meeting. ] 

The funeral took place at Middletown, on the 3d, when Isaac H. 
Hillborn, Watson Tomlinson, and Jeremiah Hayhurst spoke. 

LEAVER,—At Quakertown, New Jersey, First month 14, 1897, 
George D. Leaver, aged 70 years. 

He belonged to the other branch of Friends; his company was 
much appreciated by this meeting, for he seemed to be one with us in 
spirit. His remains were interred in Friends’ graveyard at Quaker- 
town, N, J. V. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Riverton, N. J., of apoplexy, Third month 
8, 1897, Edward Lippincott, in his 57th year; a valued member of 
Westfield Preparative and Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moores- 
town, N. J. 

PANCOAST.—On Sixth-day, Second month 26, 1897, in Woods- 
town, N. J., James C. Pancoast, in his 82d year. 

SHEPHERD.—At Danboro’, Bucks county, Pa., Second month 
23d, 1897, Elizabeth Shepherd, aged 87 years; widow of Benjamin 
Shepherd. 

Interred at Plumstead Friends’ meeting. 

TAYLOR.—On Third-day, Third month 2d, 1897, at the home of 
her brother-in-law Jesse Taylor, West Chester, Pa., Hannah Pyle 
Taylor, widow of Sharpless Taylor, in the 95th year of her age. 

She was a consistent and much esteemed member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


TWADDELL.—In West Philadelphia, Third month 2, 1897, Lucy 
G., daughter of Francis D. and the late Dr. L. H. Twaddell. 
Interment at Newtown Square Friends’ ground. 


UNDERHILL.—At Glen Head, Long Island, Third month 8, 
1897, after a severe illness of eight weeks, Richard Underhill, in the 
62d year of his age. 


He was a birthright member of Matinecock Preparative Meeting 
and Westbury Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 


WALKER. —At Flushing, N. Y., Second month 20, 1897, after a 
short illness, of grippe, Mary Emlen Walker, widow of Samuel G. 
Walker, and daughter of Joshua Emlen Howells, of Philadelphia. 

Interred at Laurel Hill, Philadelphia, on the 23d. 


YEATMAN.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, at his home in Kennett 
township, John Marshall Yeatman; born Ninth month 6, 1814, died 
Second month 17, 1897. 


FRIENDS’ MEETINGS FOR BUSINESS. 

Dr. Robert Spence Watson (a leader and organizer in English 

public affairs) at the Mautchester Conference, England, Eleventh 
month, 1895. 
In our business meetings we are trained to differ from 
each other with courtesy, and to defer one to another in 
courtesy ; to endeavor rather to convince than to force 
conclusions. We do not come to a vote on our different 
questions. Our business meetings, it seems to me, are 
the very best schoo] of training in the most prudent and 
the wisest method of conducting affairs. It has often 
struck me that the methods of Friends would be valuable 
if they could be much more widely used, and that even in 
Parliament itself Friends’ methods of conducting business 
might be of real advantage if introduced. It is quite true 
that matters would go much more slowly than they do 
now, but we should more seldom have to retrace our 
steps. One of the great difficulties of the present day is 
the impatience, the hurry, the desire to come to conclu- 
sions before matters have been thoroughly and properly 
considered. 


Booxs have always a secret influence on the understanding; we 
cannot at pleasure obliterate ideas: he that reads books of science, 
though without any desire of improvement, will grow more knowing ; 
he that entertains himself with moral or religious treatises, will imper- 
ceptibly advance in goodness; the ideas which are often offered to the 
mind, will at last find a lucky moment when it is disposed to receive 
them.—Samue/ Johnson. 
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WHY WORSHIP WITH FRIENDS? 


In answer to that query the writer of this paper replies : 
‘* Because of the simplicity and clearness of their princi- 
ples, namely the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
man; because they rely on no set forms,—taking the 
Great Commandment as their rule,—‘‘ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me,’’ and accepting the Nazarene’s 
definition of God. ‘God is Spirit ’’ and seeketh only 
spiritual worshipers. God being Omnipresent Spirit, we 
may worship him at any time and in any place. He 
careth not for ‘temples made with hands’’ but for 
earnest desire, holy aspirations, and pure lives. He is 
not @ spirit, but Zhe Spirit, the Omnipresent, Omnipo- 
tent, and Omniscient One. 

The name too of ‘‘Friend ’’ has a drawing of Love in it. 
The Master said: ‘‘I call you friends, because I have 
chosen you’’ ; let us hope the members of this Society 
will feel they are Friends because the Indwelling Christ 
hath chosen them. Friends are they of humanity, like 
the one great ‘‘ Friend that sticketh closer than a brother,’’ 
friends of the oppressed, and of the mistaken oppressor ; 
friends of those who have been wronged, and friends of 
the wrong doer, friends of the drunkard’s wife and chil- 
dren, friends of the husband and father who is dissipated, 
friends of the saloon keeper, friends of the fallen woman 
and friends of her betrayer ; friends of the red man, 
black man, white man ; friend of all mankind. Should 
not such a people find in such thought within their own 
souls ‘‘ the never-failing Friend ’’ a living realization ? 

We like the plainness of dress, and wish there were 
more of it. And their plainness of address is commend- 
able ; it is the language of good grammar and finished 
rhetoric, it is the language of the poet, prophet, and seer, 
the language of tender affection and deepest love, the 
language of the Holy Writ of all people; it is the lan- 
guage of prayer and invocation, the language of Him who 
gave us the power of expression by letter or word. 

The simple silent worship of the Friends brings each 
soul in waiting face to face with their inner self, gives 
occasion for us to purify the temple by right thought and 
direct communion with Him who hath said, ‘‘ He that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out,’’ each his or her 
own priest and preacher. Let us be grateful that amid 
the din and noise of the world’s activity and the many 
methods of form-worship there are people and places that 
offer the soul’s true service,—Silent Worship,—wherein 
we learn that our highest praise to the Father is loving 
service to his children. 5. ee 3 

Washington, D. C. 


Tue SaBBaATH Day.—This day of the week is set 
apart to enable man to dwell upon the ideal side of life, 
upon man as he is meant to be, upon the revelation of a 
manhood victorious over sin by the power of the Divine 
Spirit. It isa day sacred to the holy issues of humanity, 
and the literature of this first-day of the week, as well as 
its art, should minister alone to this loftier side of man. 
It should feed him for truer living and inspire him with 
new hope in man’s destiny. Instead of this, the great 
printing presses are flooding us with a debasing literature 
and a disgusting ‘‘ art,’’and are infecting men everywhere 
with a despondent view of man and nature. It is an 
awful mistake to feed the baser side and taint men with a 
skepticism of all that is pure, when it is the business of all 
public teachers to draw men to types of moral truth and 
purity, and infuse faith in the things that are pure and 
lovely and of good report.—American Friend. 
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ARMENIAN RELIEF: LETTER FROM E. W. 
BROOKS. 
Duva.s, Grays, Essex, [England], 
Dear Friend: Second month 22d, 1897. 

I RECEIVE to-day, with much interest and many thanks, 
thy kind letter of the 11th inst. and enclosed remittance, 
£20 for our Armenian Relief Fund, for which I enclose 
receipt. 

Our fund has now reached a total of about £14,000 
the chief part of which has been applied to the relief of 
suffering in Anatolia, [Armenia], with the addition of 
certain help afforded to Friends’ Mission in Constanti- 
nople, also in Bourgas, Varna, Phillippolis, and several 
other centres in Bulgaria. The relief adminstered in 


Anatolia has been almost entirely through the hands of | 


the American missionaries, who are located at various 
centres over much of Asia Minor, viz., at Aintab, Oorfa, 
Kharpoot, Egin, Malatia, Marsovan, and Van. We 


have also sent one remittance to Etchmiachzin, in the | 
for the | cme , : ; : 
| conscientious desire to be obedient in all things, led to the 

It is estimated that 100,000 men have been butchered, | 
leaving 40,000 widows and 100,000 orphans; the im- | 


Transcaucasus, and to 
numerous refugees there. 


Oroomiah, in Persia, 


measurable need is, therefore, much greater than anything 
we can hope to supply, but though all the time feeling 
this, we have also been glad to do what we can, in the 
assurance that our labors are productive of much allevia- 
tion of the suffering which has been so wantonly caused. 

I doubt if the world has ever before witnessed such an 
amount of brutal butchery in so small an area and within 
such ashort space of time. There must be a heavy judg- 
ment awaiting the authors of it all. Will thee kindly 


inform. Philadelphia Friends that their aid will be very | 
The present contribution will probably be 


welcome ? 


sent to Asia Minor. I am thy sincere friend, 


E. W. Brooks, [Hon. Sec. and Treas., 
Friends’ Armenian Relief Fund. ] 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuts was held at Albany, N. Y., the 2oth, 21st, and 
22nd of Second month. 
At the Meeting of Ministers and Elders on Seventh- 


gladly welcomed our dear friends Isaac and Ruth Wilson, 
whose presence added to the strength of this and follow- 
ing meetings. After a short silence, our Friend felt it 


bers of this Society, and that even small failures on our 


were given much food for reflection, which should lead all 
to more earnest striving after that which is imperishable. 
On First-day morning we were pleased to note the 


S. Haviland, of Chappaqua. The meeting was fully as 
large as is usual at this time, many coming in from other 
churches. Isaac Wilson spoke at some length from the 
words of Isaiah, ‘‘ Wash you, make you clean, put away 


evil, learn to do well.’’ It was practical throughout, 
bearing mainly upon the indwelling of the Divine Spirit, 
and not only its purifying and regenerating power, but 
its power to preserve from sin, and if continually obedi- 
ent thereto, leading up step by step to a perfect or sinless 
life. This condition is not only the desire of our loving 
Heavenly Father, but his design in our creation. R. S. 
Haviland followed in supplication, which deepened the 
feeling of individual responsibility, and tendered our 
hearts under the Divine overshadowing. 





| composed mostly of Friends and Friendly people. 


| usual routine business. 


| will become pleasures. 
part count for much in the measure of our influence. We | 


| attended. 
different persons, but owing to their absence, very little 





A meeting was also held on First-day evening, which 
was nearly as largely attended as in the morning. I. W. 
opened his discolirse on the subject of ‘‘ Conversion,’ 
citing the experience of the Apostle Paul, his quick per- 
ception of the Divine Voice, and ready response to mani- 
fest duty. But all need not look for a like experience, 
which may have been necessary to a character like Paul 
with his previous environment. The sweet unfolding of 
the Divine life in human hearts is often so gradual that 
in looking back over our lives we can set no date of time 
or place when we gave ourselves wholly to the service of 
our Heavenly Father. The thought was made prominent, 
that always, as in the case of Paul, there must be a co- 
operation of our will with the Divine, a ready and cheer- 
ful obedience to known duty. Robert S. Haviland then 
spoke ; he referred more particularly to Paul’s strength 
of character, his strong will-power and purpose in life, 
to which he bent every energy, even in youth, and al- 
though that purpose was changed, yet the same character- 
istic remained, and this unfailing energy, coupled with a 


wonderful spread of Gospel truth in that day. All this 
was placed in strong contrast to the aimless life, drifting 
along with no high aim or purpose in view. 

The meeting on Second-day morning was smaller, 
The 
thoughts presented were in the main earnest appeals to 
greater faithfulness along the lines of individual effort, 
looking not only to our own spiritual advancement, but 


| the enlargement of our Society and the building up of its 
| waste places. 


The business of the quarterly meeting was taken up, 
and reports noted of some Philanthropic work done in all 
our monthly meetings, which added to the interest of the 
We were thus reminded that we 
must do the Father’s work if we would abide in his love. 

Quaker St., New York. M. J. H. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
The meeting for Ministers and Elders of Blue River 


| Quarterly Meeting assembled at Benjaminville, Ill., on 


the afternoon of Second month 26, with a small attend- 


| ance, but two of the five meetings composing it being 
| represented in person, but the loving messages remitted 
day afternoon, a small company were gathered; we | with the excuses forwarded for the absentees, compen- 


| sated in a measure for their absence. 


We were exhorted to be faithful in the performance 


| of our various duties, to use well our opportunities, and 
right to point out to us the high position held by mem- | 


be thankful for our privileges, and if we do so, our duties 
Our hearts were tendered by a 
most earnest prayer of rejoicing for the welfare of our 
Society, and thankfulness for our continued preservation. 

In the evening, the Quarterly Conference of First-day 


| Schools was held, and notwithstanding the cold weather, 
presence of another dear Friend in the ministry, Robert 


the very rough roads, and the darkness, it was well 
Some interesting questions had been assigned 


was said on some of them; yet on the whole it was 


| thought a profitable occasion. 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes, cease to do | 


Seventh-day the quarterly meeting proper was held, 


| with the usual routine business, at the close of the meet- 
| ing for worship. 


Our first, second, fourth, and eighth 
queries are always answered this month, or rather this 
quarter, and they are considered very important ones. 
Our dear friend Edward Coale, a valued minister, was 
liberated by minute to make’a visit to Whitewater Quar- 
terly Meeting, Indiana, and to appoint meetings, as way 
may open. 

On First-day quite a large assemblage met, and it 
seemed to many of us an almost Pentecostal meeting, 





several Friends dispensing to us freely of the abundance | 


given them. 

In the afternoon, the quarterly meeting members of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
held an interesting session, discussing work done in the 
past three months, and endeavoring to lay plans for 
future work. Two especial features were: one, there com- 
mendation that each member present write a personal 
letter to the representatives in the Legislature of their 
respective districts, urging them to use their endeavors to 
pass the anti-cigarette bill to be presented shortly ; the 
other, to make an earnest appeal to the press, to exclude 
from their columns detailed accounts of prize-fights, 
murders, etc., as being detrimental to the best interests 
of our people. 

Although the weather was cold during the meetings, 


both outwardly and spiritually. 
Holder, Til. 


E. H. C. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—IX. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
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On the 19th (Second month) the meeting of ministers | 


and elders (Duanesburgh Q. M.), convened at 3 p. m., 
and although few in number, the time seemed profitably 


spent, and a message of love and encouragement to indi- | 


vidual faithfulness was given. 


(about four miles in the country), where we enjoyed the 
evening, and then to the home of the Cary sisters for the 
night. We felt our time far too short to complete our 
visit in this pleasant and congenial home, but First-day 
morning came, and we must return to the city in time 
for meeting. It proved an interesting and satisfactory 
occasion, the vocal service being shared by our friend 
Robert S Haviland. We dined at our friend Mary 
Davis’s, in company with a number of Friends and others. 
Another meeting was heid in the evening ; like that of 
the morning, it was one of much interest, and feelings of 
gratitude were expressed for the blessings of the day. 
Second-day we convened at 11, in the quarterly 
meeting, and although it was small we felt it good to be 


there, and the reward of having done what we could | 


seemed to be shared by all. In the afternoon we spent a 
few hours very pleasantly with our friend Caroline Mer- 
chant (and family), she having recently lost her dear 
husband. While the loss is keenly felt after so many 
years of congenial life, yet the release was from much 
physical suffering, and the assurance of a happy future life 
soothes and comforts the otherwise lonely heart. 
Returning again to Mary Davis’s we remain until 


Third-day noon, when we go by the ‘‘ Empire State | and furnishing meals that would be a credit to any first- 
| class hotel. 
We took tea at Dr. Phillips’s, where we met | 


with our aunt Elizabeth Phillips (the only surviving | cellent and varied cooking and such character of service 


” 


train’’ to Rochester, running 228 miles in a little over 
four hours. 


member of my mother’s family), and whose company we 
much enjoyed. From here we visited a sister, Mary 
Stickney, at Fairport, who owing to an injury while 
traveling in Iceland during the past summer, had been 
quite an invalid but is now gradually improving. 

On Fourth-day, at 4 p. m., we took train to Olean, to 
visit a brother and spend two days. 
Seventh-day, we went to Buffalo to spend First-day with 
sister Josephine Stickney, and having written of our in- 


tention of attending their little meeting, notice was given | 
and a goodly number of interested and attentive listeners 


gathered. 
meeting, which seemed satisfactory, and another meet- 
ing was announced for the evening, that was nearly as 
large. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| accommodations. 


This was the last of about seventy meetings since we 
left home, in about the same number of days, besides 
many calls and visits, numbering near one hundred, with 
Over 2,300 miles travel, which has not afforded much 
time for rest. But with it all we have enjoyed good 
health (except a few days noted before of my wife’s ill- 
ness in Va.), and now that we are resting here at our 
daughter’s for a couple of days, it seemed pleasant to 
review the time of which we have spoken in our weekly 
notes. 

—Fifth-day we went to Toronto, spending most of the 
day there, going to spend the night with our friends 
Stephen and Eliza Brown, in East Toronto, where we 
had a very pleasant visit. We took the train in the 


| morning for home, where we arrived safely at 2 p. m., 
! | expecting to find our house closed and no one to greet 
it was not stormy, and we felt we had a favored time, | and welcome us (as our family are all away). 


| surprise can be better imagined than described, when we 


But our 


found a number of our friends within, a warm house, and 
table spread, with a sumptuous dinner that evinced a 


| friendship that we cannot express our appreciation of, and 
| only hope to deserve. 


Isaac WILSON. 
Bloomfield, Ont., Third month 5. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


| TRAVEL LETTERS FROM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 
After meeting we went to the home of Cary Rushmore | 


WE are now at New Orleans, on a three days’ sojourn, e7 
route for California. 

Remembering the request of relatives and friends to 
write some account of our journeyings, I resort to the 
perhaps indolent habit of making one letter do for all 
purely personal correspondence, and especially as I am 
also mindful of the desire expressed by a number of 
Friends that I would continue on this Western trip the 
series of letters written last winter on the ocean, in Italy, 
and on the Riveria. 

By sending this letter, however, I do not mean to 
commit myself even impliedly to writing more, as I can 
only write satisfactorily to myselr or others when I am in 
the mood, which is far from being generally the case, 
especially while traveling. 

We left Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
personally-conducted Tourist train on Fourth-day, the 
24th of Second month, at 10.30 o’clocka.m. Thetrain 
is supposed, in its general make-up and in every detail, 
to represent the highest achievement in railroad equip- 
ment thus far attained, being a duplicate of the noted 
Chicago Limited. It consists, (1) of a composite car, 


| including smoking-room, barber-shop, bath-room, etc., 


(2) a luxurious dining-car, seating forty persons at once 


Indeed with the necessarily limited kitchen 
accommodations it is a matter of surprise that such ex- 


is practicable. (3) A state-room car, with about fifteen 
enclosed rooms instead of sections, with separate toilet 
This is not so social as the section 
cars, where all are thrown together in the day-time, but 
affords greater privacy. (4) and (5) two section cars, 


| with about twelve sections, and a large and small dining- 
At 6 a. m., on | 


room in each, and (6) and last a library, writing-room, 
and observation-car. The whole train is fitted up with a 
degree of comfort and elegance that would seem at pres- 
ent not to be exceeded, unless in a private car, but no 


| doubt after a time improvements may be still further de- 
Feelings of gratitude were expressed for the | 


vised. Many of us can remember the primitive sleeping 
accommodations of a generation ago, and the habit of 
occasional stops to take on water for the engine and of 
‘‘twenty minutes for dinner ’’ at local stations, which if 
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the train were late caused inconvenience and discomfort. 
Nowadays the water for the engine is taken up by suckage, 
without stopping, and we take our meals most comfort- 
ably while traveling smoothly at the rate of fifty miles 
per hour, going to a comfortable bed in Philadelphia, 
and awaking at Boston or Pittsburg. I well remember 
when it was predicted that the Pacific railroads were pro- 
nounced an impossibility, (about the time trans-Atlantic 
cables were considered by sober, intelligent people as the 
imaginings of a diseased brain), and when an eloquent 
United States Senator in a speech in the National Senate 
gave as one reason, that the millions of buffalo on the 
great plains in their wild rushes would tread every vestige 
of a railroad out of existence so completely that no marks 
would be left to show where it had existed. The buffalo 
which I remember when I crossed the plains to Denver in 
1871 as growing somewhat scarce, became practically ex- 
tinct soon after, and while the first railway accommoda- 
tions were naturally somewhat primitive, now one can 
enter at Philadelphia a luxurious car, a parlor-car by day 
and a sleeper by night with all the accommodations I have 
indicated above, and not leave it till he reaches San 
Francisco in less than a week. 

We had no knowledge of any acquaintances even 
among our fellow travelers, but we found a company of 
pleasant-looking people, some from New England, some 
from different parts of Pennsylvania, several from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and fewer comparatively than might 
be expected from our own city. While nearly all were 
strangers to us when we left, we soon made a number of 
pleasant acquaintances, and the long journey promises to 
be not tedious from the lack of congenial companionship. 
Friends waved us adieu from Broad Street Station, from 
our own Wynnewood, and from Haverford, as the train 
sped by, and this, to us, most familiar region as we stop 
at each station in the local trains, seemed as the great 
express rushed by, to take on a tinge of unfamiliarity and 
a different atmosphere to pervade the whole. And as 
we swiftly passed Bryn Mawr, Devon, Paoli, and Lan- 
caster, the great engine never paused to take breath till 
Harrisburg was reached, where, and at Altoona, we 
paused five minutes each, then came to Pittsburg, where 
we stopped fifteen minutes, and set our watches back one 
hour to ‘* central time,’’ upon which we were entering. 

Now, indeed, we realize that we have entered upon a 
continental journey, and now we have run all the way 
across our own State and entered Ohio. Cincinnati 
was reached next morning at 6.30, and after breakfasting 
on the train we had a long drive about thecity. My only 
visit to Cincinnati (except a stop for a short time in 
1871) was in 1859, when I was sent West by my 
employer, George D. Parrish, to sell dry-goods by 
sample in some Western cities. I enjoyed the trip with 
the enthusiasm of youth, but I fear the results may have 
been less enjoyable to my employer. The city, now one 
of the metropolises of the West, has many points of 
interest, but the chief interest as we now passed through 
was the great floods. The streets along the river banks 
were submerged, and in Newport and Covington, across 
in Kentucky, a considerable portion of the towns were 
under water. We saw water nearly up to the second- 
story windows, and numbers of boats in the streets. 
Great damage had been done. Crowds were viewing the 
sights, and they are not to be forgotten. We went to 
bed on the train at 10 o’clock, and at 11 proceeded on 
our way. Soon after leaving, as we passed along the 
banks of the Ohio for quite a distance, the tracks were 
under water, but we were not detained. We passed 
through Louisville before morning, and stopped after 
daylight at Glasgow Junction, where, after breakfast, we 





left our train and took a local (a decided contrast to our 
stately train, representing almost the other extreme in 
railroad equipment) for Mammoth Cave, nine miles 
distant. This great natural object has, I believe, been 
included among the seven wonders of the world, and has 
from boyhood been with me an object of curiosity, which 
curiosity is now fully satisfied. We wandered through 
its immense and dark recesses for three hours, then con- 
cluded we would omit the remainder, and came out quite 
ready for rest andlunch. The darkness is so profound as 
to be almost depressing, and in a great deal that we 
passed through at first we were disappointed, but certain 
portions of the main cave we visited afterward, especially 
the Star Chamber, were very interesting. We were 
shown a house where a consumptive family attempted 
many years ago to live to ward off consumption in the 
equable temperature (about 54° winter and summer), but 
abandoned the attempt after a few months,—also a sort of 
improvised altar, where it is stated a couple were married 
a few years ago, the reason given for the strange pro- 
ceeding being that the young woman had stated she 
would never marry a man on the face of the earth. A 
certain interest undoubtedly attaches to such wanderings 
in the very bowels of the earth, although I am told Luray 
Cave, while much smaller, nowadays quite outdoes the 
noted and traditional Mammoth Cave in natural beauties 
and in facilities for their observation. 

At 6p. m., we left for Montgomery, Alabama, which 
we reached next morning at 7, and remained three and a 
half hours. I visited the capitol building, which was for 
some months in 1861, the capital of the Southern Con- 
federacy, and saw the spot where Jefferson Davis was 
inaugurated President, and the Bible on which he took 
the oath,—which I was allowed to handle. I also met 
the Governor and had a pleasant chat. As I passed back 
to the train I observed an uncompleted brick church with 
a marble tablet set on the wall, containing a text ‘‘ The 
love of Christ constraineth us.—CorinthianslII., verse 14.’’ 
I wondered as the text was put in such enduring form, 
that either the chapter was not inserted (5th) or mention 
of the verse omitted. 

Mobile was reached at 4 p. m., and we had two hours 
to view a somewhat typical Southern city before leaving 
for New Orleans, which we reached at 11.30 on Seventh- 
day night Second month 27. After a stay of three days 
here, we leave this evening by the Southern Pacific. Our 
stay here has been crowded with incident and interest, as 
the great Mardi Gras festivities are going on, but any 
account thereof or of the city, if written at all, must be 
postponed for a future letter. Isaac H. CLOTHIER. 

New Orleans, Third month 2. 


DRESS OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Since my husband’s return from his extensive trip abroad, 
he has published an article in Harper's Round Table upon 
schools and the school system, as he learned about them 
in Krasnoyarsk and other towns of Western Siberia, which 
he visited. 

Although the schools there are generally conducted 
under military rule and discipline, altogether contrary to 
our American and Friendly views, and there are features 
in connection with them not in accordance with our ideas 
of advancement, yet may we not be willing to learn a 
lesson, from whatever source or direction it may come? 
This part of the school system to which I refer, is that 
of the universal custom of adopting a simple regulation 
dress—becoming perhaps, but not conspicuous—for all 
of the pupils who attend. 

This may appear at first, to be a matter of minor im- 
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portance, in comparison to other details which claim the 
attention of the educators of the boys and girls of America, 
while perfecting the plans they deem best for school work 
and discipline; yet, indeed, it means far more than one 
may suppose who has given the matter but little thought. 

Its influence on the mind and heart of girls—in whom 
I am especially interested, is more or less exercised 
according to their mental or moral constitution, rather 
than the outcome of home training, where it is to be sup- 
posed that every good conscientious mother labors with 
the best methods she is capable of. 

That there are often most undesirable results brought 
about by the entire freedom from restraint in this respect, 
—which is the rule in most of our educational institutions, 
—I know to be true, and because I am fully aware of the 
fact Iam prompted to lay the subject before those con- 
cerned in the great work of mental and moral develop- 
ment, for their earnest consideration, that they may 
endeavor to bring about that contented and satisfied con- 
dition of the children in the schools of that far-away 
north-Asian land, where the humble peasant girl takes 
her place beside the daughter of the rich merchant or the 
haughty noble, all unconscious of the social differences, 
and where no heart-burnings or envy mar the free, 
hearty intercourse which should be in all schools. 

Once this most necessary feature is introduced in our 
schools,—especially those of coéducation,—the mother 
at home will not have her anxiety awakened, or her 
patience put to the test by letters of pleading for this or 
that article of dress, which must be forthcoming before 
there could possibly be restored that once harmonious 
state of mentality now entirely broken because of a certain 
garment possessed by some one of the little community, 
being of a better quality, or more stylish cut. 

I do not censure these dear girls for their perturba- 
tion of mind. Comparisons are odious, and I know very 
well just how it all feels, for my heart has ached more 
than once in days gone by when some of my companions 
wore the colors of the rainbow while I—although of 
esthetic taste and a fond lover of the bright and beauti- 
ful—must needs wear a gown of more sombre hue. But 
that was apart from school-life—and it is not with texture 
or tint that we have to do, but a uniformity, or a regula- 
tion dress, whatever it might happen to be, and if this 
proved impossible, which in no wise it should, modera- 
tion in dress, and certain restrictions in regard to jewelry, 
etc., should be as strictly enforced as any part of school 
discipline. 

In speaking of boarding schools, I may perhaps omit 
colleges and universities, where the pupils are of larger 
growth in mind and body, and who are working with 
greater intent and purpose for their degree, and final 
ending of school life. 

I believe if this dress reform can be brought about, a 
better state of affairs will exist, and the dominating in- 
fluence will be, not that of sentiment, but a wholesome, 
_ joyous intermingling, as brothers and sisters in the real, 
well-ordered home life. EMILIE P, JACKSON. 

Baltimore, Ma. 


FRIENDS’ ‘“‘CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR” SOCIETIES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
BEING desirous of knowing more about the work of our 
Orthodox Friends here in the West, I accepted an invita- 
tion to attend the annual convention of the Societies for 
Christian Endeavor of the Indiana Yearly Meeting held 
at Richmond on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of Second 
month. 

I was strongly impressed with two things, the lively 


interest which the younger and youngest members have 
in the spiritual life, and the active part which they take 
in the work of the meeting; and that these Friends, in 
adopting the Methodism which is so characteristic of 
these Western Yearly Meetings have still retained much 
of true Quakerism. They are not merely adopting the 
methods and doing the work of the other evangelical 
bodies,—they are truly ‘‘making Quakerism reach the 
masses.’’ They are succeeding in doing just what we so 
much long to do. 

While it may be true that we cannot join these 
Friends in laying so much stress as they do on belief as a 
basis of salvation, yet we may take comfort in the fact 
that they lay none the less stress on conduct, and that 
their creed after all is a simple one. 

The prayer meetings of the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties, which are established now in all the meetings, differ 
from our plainest Friends’ meetings chiefly in the sing- 
ing of hymns and in the active part which the young 
people have in them. The periods of silent waiting which 
are characteristic of the prayer meetings of the ‘‘ Friends’ 
Churches ’’ are greatly valued by even the most ‘ pro- 
gressive.’’ 

The idea that among these ‘‘ Friends’ Churches’’ the 
Quaker system has been so much reconstructed and re- 
built that nothing now is left of it but the name, which 
ought also to be dropped, must be given up when we 
come to know the members intimately, and to study their 
work sympathetically. We who cannot bring these 
methods into our meeting work, and would not wish to, 
must still rejoice to see them doing a good work. 

University of Cincinnatt. R. B. S. 


Wueat Sowincs 1n InpIA.—The wheat sowings in 
India (last fall, to be harvested this spring), according to 
the report to the Agricultural Department by the Euro- 
pean agent, show the enormous decrease in acreage in 
two years of more than 10,000,000 acres. Coupled with 
this report is a statement showing the condition and 
prospects of crops in Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent. According to this official statement a total area in 
India of 16,750,000 acres is reported, as compared with 
21,777,000 on January 1, 1896, and 26,032,000 0n Janu- 
ary 1, 1895. The estimated average production per acre 
of ten bushels will result, under favorable circumstances, 
in a crop of 167,500,000 bushels, a quantity insufficient 
to meet domestic requirements. 


‘¢ No WINE’’ aT THE ‘‘ WHITE House.’’—A despatch 
from Washington, on the 6th, says: 

Indications point to the absence of wine at the White 
House dinners during this administration. A dinner was 
tendered Friday night by the McKinleys to their kins- 
folk. It was elaborate in all respects, except that no 
wine was served. The dinner was served in the family 
dining-room, and there was no formality. In not having 
wine, Mrs. McKinley will only follow the practice in her 
home of many years. The President is a consistent 
abstainer. 

A nephew of President and Mrs. McKinley, who was 
at the dinner said: ‘‘ We didn’t have a drop of wine. 
You know, the Major and Mrs. McKinley never drink 
wine themselves, and do not believe in setting a bad 
example for their younger relatives, or, in fact, for any 
one. I’ve never seen wine on their table, and I’ve eaten 
at their home hundreds of times.’’ 

During the recent campaign, although many noted 
statesmen were guests at the McKinley home and tested 
the merits of the major’s cuisine, no wines were served. 





@bducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. DE GARMO and Dean Bond attended a meeting held in the inter- 
est of Swarthmore College before the Young Friends’ Association of 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. Trotter lectured before the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, on Third month 5. His subject was “Man and the 
Ape,” and he showed the relation between man and his simian ances- 
tors in regard to his physical appearance as well as his habits. 

Dr. Hull lectured before the Pedagogical Seminary of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on ‘‘ George, Jr. Republic,’’ on Second month 26. 
\t a meeting of a number of citizens of Philadelphia to consider the 
Vacant Lot Farming System, in aid of the unemployed, Dr. Hull was 
appointed one of a committee of four to report the feasibility of the 
scheme to the next meeting 

A regular meeting of this Scientific Society was held in Science 
Hall on the evening of Third month 4. Dr. Trotter gave a report from 
the biological department on the “ Extent of the Glacial Epoch,” 
proving by it, according to the view of recent scientists, that man has been 
on the earth but about 10,000 years instead of 80,000, as it was once 
thought. Dr. Day, for the Chemical Department, spoke of the recent 
experiments in agricultural chemistry. Georgia Walters, ’99, read a 
paper on “ Primitive Dress and Ornaments,’’ and Emina Wallace, ’99, 
on ** Phlogiston,”’ or the principles of combustion. 

From the twenty-five students submitting orations, teams of five 
from each class have been chosen to compete in the final contest for 
the President's Prize in Oratory. The team representing the Sopho- 
more Class are Arthur C. Smedley, John P. Broomell, Bird T. Bald- 
win, Mary E. Seaman, and Elizabeth E. Willets. The Freshman 
team are George M. Lamb, Lester Collins, Lucy Bancroft, Katherine 
» Pfieffer, and Lydia B. Clothier. The final contest will take place on 
the 13th of Fourth month. 

The faculty have arranged for a lecture to be given by Samuel J. 
Entriken on his Arctic travels, on Fourth month 6. "97. 


30ARDING AND OTHER SCHOOLS IN 1861.—Opening a bound vol- 
ume of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for 1861 attention was drawn to the 
number of advertisements of Friends’ schools. The following is a list 
of them : 

Ercildoun Boarding School for Girls, Ercildoun, Chester county, 
Pa., Richard Darlington, Jr., Principal. 

Chesterfield Boarding School for Young Men and Boys, Crosswicks, 
N. J., Henry W. Ridgway. 

Boarding School for Boys at Moorestown, N. J., by William A. 
Garrigues. 

Friends’ Central Schools, Race street, west of 15th, Philadelphia, 
Aaron B. Ivins and Lydia Gillingham, Principals. 

Friends’ Schools under the care of Green Street Preparative Meeting. 

Sharon Female Seminary, near Darby, Delaware county, Pa., 
Israel J. and Jane P. Grahame, Principals. 

Eaton Academy, both sexes, Kennett Square, Pa., William Chand- 
ler, Principal, William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 

Moorestown, N. J., Boarding School for Girls, Mary S. Lippin- 
cott, Principal. 

Lake School for both sexes, West Vienna, Oneida county, N. Y., 
by Sidney and Elmina Averill. 

Fairville Institute, near Fairville, Chester county, Pa., both sexes ; 
Jesse D. Sharpless, Proprietor, Joseph Shortlidge and Swithin C. 
Shortlidge, Teachers. 

School for Young Men and Boys near Norristown, Pa., George A. 
Newbold, 

Byberry Boarding School for Girls, Byberry, Pa., taught by Jane, 
Annie, and Mary S. Hillborn. 

GEORGE SCHOOL N 
Seniors entertained the school 
of the class took part. 

On the 26th, President De Garmo of Swarthmore College gave us 
an address on ‘*‘ Higher Education,’’ showing advantages to be gained 
by taking a college course 

The school sociable, usual at this period, was held on the evening 
of the 27th. The program consisted of charades and camera display of 
local scenes given by the ‘*G. S. Camera Club.” Later on, an invitation 
was extended to withdraw to the dining-room and partake of refresh- 
ments of ice cream and cake. Appropriate brief addresses were given 
by members representing each of the five classes. The principal ad- 
dress was given by William T. Hilliard, an invited member of the 
School Committee, who spoke of many of the good qualities in the 
character of George Washington as worthy of imitation. 

Third month 1, Lewis D, Williams, a graduate of Carlisle Indian 
School, endeavoring to work his way through Columbia Law School, 
Washington, D. C., gave an address to the school upon “ Origin of 
Religious Beliefs of the Indians.’’ A small admission was charged, 
producing him a contribution of $10 


ITES 


—QOn the 20th of Second month, the 
with recitations and selections. Eighteen 
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On the 5th instant, Mrs, Mabel Loomis Todd, of Amherst, Mass, 
gave the fourth lecture of the school course, subject : ‘* Airrieland with 
an Eclipse Expedition.” She spoke of her travels to Yezzo, Northern 
Japan, and the habits of the people in the {sland Empire ; also gave a 
graphic description of the eclipse of 1896. About fifty stereopticon 
views were shown. Everyone greatly appreciated this most interesting 
talk. 

The Penn Literary Society held its regular meeting on Seventh-day, 
the 6th. The program included declamations, an essay, a reading, the 
Society paper, and scenes from Joan of Arc, The new officers took 
their places: Howard Shelly, president; Edith N. Atkinson, secre 
tary; Thomas Baker, vice-president; and Elizabeth Levick, Minnie 
Root, and Stephen Twining, managers. 97. 

SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR ScHOOL Nores.—Some time ag 
John W. Campion, of Swarthmore, talked to a large number of the 
pupils on the subject of moral courage. His talk was much appre 
ciated. Dr. Frank Green, of West Chester, lectured to the schoo! 
Third-day, Third month 9g, subject, ‘ Literary Rambles about Boston.”’ 
Dr. Green’s lectures are always delightful as well as instructive. 

The contest between First and Second Forms for the John A. Cass 
prize in oratory will be held on Sixth-day evening, Third month 12, at 
7.30 o'clock. Preliminary contests have already been held for the 
purpose of selecting five members from each class. 

The school has recently sent an invitation to Abington Friends’ 
School to take part in a friendly oratorical contest between the two 
schools. The invitation suggests that five be chosen to represent each 
school in this contest. Teachers and pupils of S. G. S. are quite de- 
sirous that Abington should accept the proposition, and that the con 
tests should be annual. They also hope that such an arrangement 
might lead to the organization of an Inter-Academic contest including 
other preparatory schools, believing that increased interest in composi 
tion and delivery will benefit not only those who go to college but all 
other students of our secondary schools. #6 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
in New York, Second month 28. John Cox, Jr., of the Discipline 
Section, reported that the similarity between our queries and those of 
the New England Discipline indicated that the Discipline of our 
yearly meeting had been copied from that of New England. 

Leah H. Miller, of the History Section, reported that they had been 
interested in an account of early Friends in Europe, mentioning espe- 
cially the imprisonment of two women Friends on the Island of Malta. 
Marianna Hallock, of the Literature Section, read a very interesting 
account of the life of Mary Pryor. 

Among other Current Topics, Dr. McDowell mentioned President 
Cleveland’s action in regard to forest reservations. In connection with 
affairs in Crete, W. E, Gladstone’s attitude was shown by his state- 
ment that the action of the Powers exhibits the full measure of dishonor. 

Henry M. Haviland read a paper on * Our Ministry,’’—an earnest, 
thoughtful treatment of this important subject. In giving a history of 
the beginning of the ministry, the writer emphasized the fact that then, 
as now, the value of the ministry depended upon the attitude of the 
heart. If Friends have a mission, it is to present their views to the 
world, and this can best be done by the proper use of all the faculties 
In order that these may be used to the very best advantage, education 
is necessary ; however, behind this trained mind must be the proper 
spirit prompting and guiding all. Spirituality, the writer said, means 
the right use of our God-given faculties. To beiieve in so-called special 
inspiration and special providence is irreverent, as the spirit of God is 
everywhere and at all times manifest. 

All felt the importance of dealing justly with this vital subject, and 
thought, as the writer of the paper expressed it, that in considering this 
question, care must be exercised lest we criticise the ministers instead 
of the ministry, Many felt that by abolishing the system of recom- 
mending ministers, a gain would be made. When this custom was 
established, it was necessary in order to secure safety in traveling, to 
be recognized ministers of the Gospel; but now that this necessity is 
removed, the custom seems useless and even harmful. The ministry 
of some may be acceptable to those in one community at one time, but 
very unacceptable to others or at another time, In principle, the sys- 
tem seems identical with that followed by other churches in selecting 
their ministers. Because recommended they feel the responsibility and 
speak under a sense of duty often; while others, not thus authorized, 
will hesitate to give expression to their thoughts, which might often 
prove most helpful and inspiring. 

Here, as elsewhere, all our actions should be guided by conviction 
and not by the authority of men. E. G. H. 


NEwTown, Pa.—( Condensed from the Enterprise). 
Association met at the home of William T. and Emma S. Wright on 


The Friends’ 


Fourth-day evening, the 3d instant. The attendance was not quite as 
large as usual. The paper which Jesse H. Holmes read at the Swarth- 
more Conference last summer was read by Martha Wilson. The essay 
was then discussed by Evan ‘I. Worthington and others. 





Edward P. Hicks and Evelyn R, Doan, who were down on the 
program, the former for a poem and the latter for a select reading, were 
absent. The question ‘“‘ Are we benefited by celebrating national 
holidays?” had been referred to John Blackfan. His answer to the 
juestion was in the affirmative. 

An article written by Josiah W. Leeds, entitled “‘ The Place of 
Progressive Euchre,’’ was read by Sarah Jane Reeder. The writer 
takes strong ground against the game, and his views were endorsed by 
many of those present. Two or three of the members thought card- 
playing without prizes harmless, but they condemned progressive 
euchre, 

The executive committee reported the different standing committees 
for the year. No other business of importance was transacted. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Friends’ Association held its third meet- 
ing at 3 p.m. on First-day, Third month 7, at the home of Sarah 
Lippincott, Mt. Auburn. There was a larger attendance of Friends 
than at either of the other meetings. 

A paper was read on ‘* The Work of Friends in England,” by 
George Henry Little, lately of Manchester, England. 

The Swarthmore Conference paper on ‘‘ The Adult Schools,” was 
read by the clerk of the meeting. 

George M. Merryweather, who as a young man had an active part 
in the Adult School work, told us something of the early history of the 
movement. During the discussion which followed it was asked, 
‘« Have we anything to do in this line here in our own city?’’ It was 
proposed that we look toward the starting of a Friends’ First-day 
Morning School, and that a number of Friends who feel like taking 
part in such a work form themselves into a class to meet each First-day 
morning, and prepare themselves by a study and discussion of methods 
and materials. Several young Friends were in favor of such a course, 
and it is likely that a class will be formed. Later, if way open, a 
school will be opened in some central location. S 


Moorestown, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in Grange Hall, Second month 2. 

The evening’s program was opened by Annie Cooper Lippincott, 
who read an excellent paper on ‘‘ Treatment Friends have received 
from Historians.’’ Giving especially an account of the different treat- 
ment which George Fox and William Penn had received from the 
historians Macaulay and Bancroft. The former, though a brilliant 
scholar, could little appreciate and sympathize with the mission of 
George Fox, and the spirituality of his religion; and his charges 
against the character of William Penn have been satisfactorally refuted 
by other writers. Bancroft writes of Friends in a very different strain. 
He speaks of George Fox as being a ‘‘ Heavenly minded man,” and 
says “the rise of the people called ‘ Quakers’ is one of the memor- 
able events in the history of man, and marks the moment when intel- 
lectual freedom was claimed unconditionally by the people as an 
inalienable birthright.’’ 

Next on the program was a paper by Charles S. Moore, on ‘* Litera- 
ture as a Moral Force.” Owing to the absence of the writer, James 
H. Atkinson read a well-prepared paper on the ‘ Life and Letters of 
Isaac Penington.’’ He was an able minister in the Society of Friends, 
being converted through the ministry of George Fox. 

Both papers brought forth considerable discussion, After roll call, 
and observing a few moments’ silence, the meeting adjourned. 

M. S. D. 


FLUSHING, L. I.—A meeting in the interest of Philanthropic work 
was held in the meeting-house on the afternoon of the 21st of Second 
month. A paper on ‘ Peace and Arbitration,” prepared and read by 
Edward J. Moore, portrayed forcibly the horrors of war and enormous 
expenditure of money, also the great loss of life and liberty, with the 
degrading influences that so surely follow. Remarks followed by 
Daniel Batchellor, teacher of kindergarten work and vocal culture in 
Philadelphia ; he desired feelingly that we should ‘‘open wide the 
windows of our souls and let the light of God enter therein.” D. C. 
Beard also added his testimony in favor of Peace principles. 

The next meeting is to be held on the 14th of this month at 2.30 
p.m. The subject, ‘‘ Prison Reform and Capital Punishment,’ is 
assigned to Daniel C. Beard. 


‘“*HoME INFLUENCE’’ MEETING.—A conference, the outcome of 
the National Congress of Mothers, held in Washington last month, is 
to be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, on 
Sixth-day, the 12th of the present month, at three p. m., under the 
care of the Home Influence Association. 

Papers will be read upon ‘‘ The Real Meaning of the Mothers’ 
Congress,’’ by Elizabeth C. Birney ; ‘ Practical Needs and Methods,” 
by Anne Biddle Sterling ; “‘An Enlightened Motherhood,’’ by Rachel 
Foster Avery; ‘‘The Field of Work among Colored People,’ by 
Frances Harper,’ and ‘‘ Froebel’s Mother Book,’’ by Constance 
MacKenzie. 

The meeting will be entirely free, and all, men and women, inter- 
ested in the best culture of children, the uplifting and purifying of 
home life, or in the outcome of these, the future welfare of the country, 
and the stability of religion, are cordially invited to be present. C. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS of the Conference at Darlington [Eng- 
land], on Foreign Missions, Held by Direction of London Yearly 
Meeting, 1896. 8vo. Pp. 300. Paper. Price sixpence net. London : 
West, Neuman & Co., 54 Hatton Garden, E. C. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED Firs. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 16mo. 
Pp. 213. $1.25. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Lyman Abbott. 
Pp. 370. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

LiFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL Hotes. By John T. 
Morse, Jr. Two volumes, 12 mo. Pp. 364-336. $——. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE WHOLE History OF GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. [Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 7, 8, and 9.] 
With a Biographical Sketch and Illustrations. Pp. xxvi. and 
226. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


16mo. 


SILVER WEDDING. 


A PLEASANT event was the celebration of the ‘‘ silver anniversary ” of 
Edmund and Hannah L, Braddock, which took place at their home, 
near Medford, N. J., on Seventh-day evening, the 20th of Second 
month, where, notwithstanding the unpleasant weather, a hundred or 
more of relatives, friends, and old schoolmates (who had not met for 
years before), assembled to do honor to their esteemed friends, while 
many were deterred by distance, or the inclemency of the night. 

The fore-part of the evening was spent in social intercourse, etc., 
after which the marriage certificate was read by William B. Lippincott, 
with the names of the original signers, showing that a large number in 
the past twenty-five years have been called from works to rewards. 
Excellent papers appropriate to the occasion, were read by Oliver 
Troth, Anna R. Ballinger and George L. Gillingham, and an original 
poem on “ The Anniversary,’ by their daughter Mary, a student of 
George School. An address was made by Kesiah R. Wilkins, and 
Rebecca J. Cowperthwaite appeared in supplication. The company 
were all requested to sign the certificate, after which they were invited 
to partake of a bounteous collation. 

They were the recipients of many handsome presents, principally 
silver, typical of the anniversary, and the esteem in which they are 
held by their many friends. * * 


A REQUEST. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Our late friend Dillwyn Parrish had a photograph taken from William 
Boen’s marriage certificate, the original benig in John Woolman’s 


hand-writing. If any Friend has a copy, and will loan it for a short 
time, it will much oblige 


JosEPH M. TRUMAN, Jr., 
1500 Race street, Philadelphia, 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SECOND 
MONTH, 1897. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (28th), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (2d), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (Ist), 
Lowest temperature during the month, (27th), 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (14th), 
Least daily range of temperature, (2d), 
Mean daily range of temperature, 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, i 
Total precipitation, rain, melted snow, inches, 3.64 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.91 inches of 
rain, on the 22d and 23d. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 13. 
Number of clear days 6, fair days 12, cloudy days Io. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 
Solar Halos on the 5th, 11th, 20th. 
Sleet on the 2d, 12th, 2oth. 
Thunder storm on the 22d. 
Snow on the 2d, 3d, 8th, 12th, 20th, 24th, 26th, 27th. 


30.106 
30.650 
29.628 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 39.5 on 7th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 16 5 on 27th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 29.2. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 46 on 2Ist. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 20.5 on 27th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 32.1. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 30.6. 








Note.—The total snow-fall during the month was 5.4 inches. 
There was only a trace of snow on the ground on the 15th, and none 
at the end of the month. 

The mean temperature of this month was about two degrees above 
the normal, and the total precipitation about the average quantity for 
this month. 


JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avz., Philadelphia, Second month 28. 


THE UNRETURNING. 
EARTH, knowing not eld, in thy youth all divine, 
Though the ages unceasing are evermore thine, 
Once more be birth-thrilled, until forth from thy womb 
Throng the myriad forms of the world's waking bloom. 


For the sweet o’ the year, great Earth-mother, is here, 
And lo! on the uplands the flowers appear, 

And blithe is the wing, and the song it is glad, 

And our yearning hearts only are heavy and sad. 


Earth, mother undying, thy tender arms keep 
So safe in thy bosom the dear things asleep, 
So strong is thy pulse-beat to bid them again 
Know battle and conquest, and hunger and pain. 
The insistence of growth, the fair crown of the leaf, 
The fruit in its ripeness, the rich bending sheaf — 
Earth, this thou canst do, yet our dearer loves go, 
And return not again from their beds hallowed low. 
Our hearts are nigh breaking with bliss and with dole ; 
In the midst of the rapture, how lonely the soul ! 
Comes the bird to the green bough, the bud to the tree, 
But not from the darkness my darling to me. 

— Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper's Bazar. 


FLOWERS WITHOUT FRUIT 
PRUNE thou thy words ; the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 
They will condense within the soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade, 
— John Henry Newman. 


WILD PLANTS OF THE WOOD AND FIELD. 

A paper read before the Natural History Club, Lansdowne, Pa., 
First month 2, 1896, by Newlin Williams, B. S., of New Hope, Pa. 
THERE is a tendency in the human mind to bring together 
related objects for the purpose of comparison. It isa trait 
the mental mechanism almost invariably possesses — a 
trick of which it is blindly fond. For who has not madea 
collection? You and I are in evidence. What has not 
been collected? Everything is on record,—cosiumes, 
coins, herbaria, bones, books, paintings, gems, beans, 
bottles, teapots, tulips, arrow-heads—even dollars, which 
vary less among themselves than many of the foregoing, 
yet would often afford interesting stories of acquisition. 


My collection is gleaned from the wild garden of the | 


wood and field. My days are from the ripening of the 
silicles of the tiny white shadflower in early May until 
November storms shatter the heads of the last hawkweed, 
and the first sleet coats the ruby of the alder catkin with 
a crystal of ice. 

The breadth of my wanderings is attested under my 
very eaves, for where I have rested to pull the little 
tenacities from my clothes, spring living monument to 
my exploits ; at the front step a tall, yellow primrose, at 
the side step a rare heart-leaved Plantago, at the kitchen 
door a stately white-topped boneset, and all spontaneous, 
growing in show of thanks for transportation. But the 
most I drop, meet but the rebuff of a gravely soil, else I 
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should have all the beggar-ticks and Desmodium, avens, 
houndtongue—what not, flourishing among my August 
lilies. 

May roth, on a sloping hillside, the first seed of the 
season is ripening—the Draba. It bloomed early in 
April, on the second or third of those warm days we 
had, springing up by thousands, each rising as if by 


| magic from the centre of a rosette of tiny root leaves, 


mostly so handsome in the mustards, and covering sunny 


| meadows with patches of webby lace. 


On May 26th may be found growing or maturing pods 
of toothwort and sickle-pod; evidently the mustards are 
the first to fruit. 

On June 16th the dwarf dandelion heads out in brown 
bearded globes—about the first composite after the dande- 
lion of our lawns. 

June 21st Jacob’s ladders, with spindle-shaped brown 
seeds from a three-valved capsule, surrounded by a five- 


| lobed bladderly involucre or calyx—also the handsome 


wild sage, with fair brown seeds, the downy capsules and 
round seeds of the larger yellow violet and alum root, with 
seeds fine and black as emery. AA little later the rolled 
horns of the columbine are full of a ripening burden. 

July finds another set of fruits ripening—wild berries 
in their prime, melilot, with ellipsoid wrinkled pods in a 
long raceme, sweet-cicely, wild fotget-me-not, purple 
nightshade, sand blackberry, huckleberries. 

In early August the arrow-leaf forms green globes, solid 
with seed, and soon after the beggar-ticks and the jointed 
pods of the tick-trefoils come off upon our clothes by 
hundreds. It is a sign of change. 

Not long now until the first golden rod fluffs out into 
a gray wooly plume, followed through the next two 
months by pappused aster heads, loosening the seeds after 
they ripen to be borne away on the winds to new soil and 
new conditions, changing the leaf or the involucre a little 
in the fresh soil, to burden the brain of the conscientious 
botanist with recurrent perplexities. 

Yet while this gray sheen of ripening golden rod and 
aster heads overlies the earth there are many marvels hid 
beneath them. Flat on the ground we spy a danger 
signal, for all the world like grains of shining scarlet wax. 
The Jack has fallen and now goes to pieces, while his 
rarer cousin, the dragon arum, passes through like vicis- 
situdes along the shaded stream. 

The wild carrot which bloomed in the earlier summer 
(June 27th) is now splitting its twin seeds apart and sus- 
pending them on slender threads over the waiting earth. 
So are its numerous retainers. 

The mulleins, turtle-head, figwort, and their kin are 
opening their jaws to let the winged seeds and the round 
seeds fly abroad. ‘The hips are crimsoning—roses, haws 
and dogwood. The leaves are deepening their tints ; 
gentian and witch-hazel arrive in bloom just in time to 
fill the gap before snow. 

The earliest flower to bloom is one of the latest to 
ripen its product—swamp cabbage, I mean, which attracts 
the buzzing atomies in February by its heroic odor. The 
fruit is as larye as a fair sized potato. It declines, seem- 
ing to hide through the summer months, and is often 
buried in the fall freshets, which wash silt over its bed, 
and there it ripens late in autumn. The seeds are starchy 


| globules, half an inch in diameter, somewhat flattened, 


and striped or spotted with red-brown and green as 
though in reminiscence (or prophecy) of the tints of its 
spathe of February. They lie imbedded in the tasteless, 
glistening, mealy, white pulp of the fruit. I came upon 
these strange seeds while scooping out a drinking place 
in a clog of leaves along a wood stream. I noticed the 
hard globules in the handfuls of soil and humus I lifted, 











and picked some out to identify. They baffled me and 
all other guessers, until one day I carelessly cut one open, 
when it at once revealed its identity by the odor it 
exhaled. 

I could pass with you through many delightful days 
of harvest, in which I was the only reaper and took my 
fill of the choice of the crop. But you must see my 
granary. 

My threshing floor is a table of tile, where I have 
sieves and papers to screen and cleanse the little thrash- 
ings which I pour from the collecting envelopes. I let 
them lie for a time to get perfectly dry in little white 
shells I once gathered by the sea for the very purpose. 
Failure to secure this dryness caused the loss of some 
precious specimens of LZuonymus Americanus, L. var. 
obovatus, which I have not since been able to replace. 
When dry I cork them up in little vials and label them— 
name, spot, and date. : 

The seeds with a pulpy aril, as the bitter-sweet, the 
nightshades and sarsaparilla, I squeeze out, wash and dry. 
When possible I put a pod in the vial and often a dried 
berry, if only for the color. 

There are many bins to my granary now, over three 
hundred, and I must have larger ones for nuts and acorns. 

Every year there is a grand shifting of specimens ; the 
later acquisitions are placed in proper places among their 
relatives, and I am ready again for whatever new may 
happen by. 

If the world were a garden with a soil expressly suited 
to the growth of tulip poplars, our zone would, in a few 
years, be a broad land of tulip sprout lands. But of all 
the thousands of seeds one large tree produces in a season, 
a very small percentage get a chance to germinate. Half 
perish on the leafy floor of the forest or on hard turf ; 
some are blown upon dry rocks, some are eaten. Some 
indeed may root on damp, mossy stones and flourish for 
a time, but they wither away in the warmer months ; 
some languish in the shade of the forest after germina- 
tion, some are denied all nourishment by a net work of 
hungry fibrous roots just under the surface. Some few 
are blown or carried or fall into damp, rich soil with 
space and light, and when the proper time comes, root 
down and spring up exulting. 

The hog peanut has small purple beans which slip 
down easily between the leaves, and, loving the shade of 
the deep woods, spring up abundantly. I found a dense 
patch of seedings last June, apparently springing from a 
spot where a wood mouse (?) had left a store but had 
neglected it, finding some better provender. The grace- 
tul shapes and habit of the younger forms make beautiful 
studies. 

Under a root in the woods I found another store of 
spice nuts growing, and in a Darby meadow, a thick 
bunch of climbing false buckwheat, three inches high with 
rich crimson stems and arrowy secondary leaves just coming. 

Sweet cicely, blood-root, mandrake, all love rich 
ground to start in ; the May apple preferring the pasture 
to the woods with more sun and room to spread. 

The Indian cucumber-root is a plant of great beauty, 
and rears its verticulate youngsters under its thumb by the 
water’s edge. 

The delicate children of the rue-anemone I found in 
June in a bed of moss, and the alert looking seedlings of 
the pink moccasin flower in the soil of a decaying stump 
on a north-facing wooded slope. The twin-leaf /Jeffer- 
sonian diphylla. Pers., is very rare with us, but I cannot 
forbear a word about it. I know but one spot for it— 
that is in my native township on the river hills of the 
Delaware. As the petals drop in May they leave acapsule 








very mnch like that of the garden poppy, but later the | our own initiative; since it has been recognized as the 
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lemon yellow pod is very different. It splits horizontally 
near the top, gaps a little, and then begins to decline, so 
that the day the seeds have loosened from their attach- 
ments the gap is wide enough and the pod has drooped 
enough to let the seeds fall out on the grouud—an inter- 
section of three lines of action at one point of time which, 
in my mind, evinces a marked degree of executive ability. 

I was too late for the crop or even the gleanings this 
year, because when I arrived on the scene all the pods 
but one had emptied their contents out upon the ground, 
and the seeds had been spirited away as detached small 
things always are. If I go next year on the zoth, I may 
be quite too early, and it may take the two years’ experi- 
ence to learn the happy date when I may find a quantity. 

The May-apple (of the same family, by the way) has 
eluded me in some such manner, passing from almost 
greenness to mellowness, ripeness, decay, and utter 
oblivion in three weeks, after having been about since 
April. 

I met with a like knowing treatment at the hands of 
the little ginseng, and wild ginger has, as yet, entirely 
refused to give up its own, probably having learned to 
propagate so well under ground that it shirks the task of 
producing seeds, though the low, purple-brown flowers 
are annually forthcoming. 

In these suggestions I have only wished to hint at the 
beauty and interest I find in all phases of plant life; the 
effect of environment, soil, drought, the seed and its 
struggles, the younger forms, the flower and its office, the 
leaves, the stem, the root ; the winter root leaves, the pods 
and their wonders; and as I pause upon them I must 
exclaim with a pure-souled poet : 

‘¢ The climbing blackberry vines are fit to adorn the parlors of heaven, 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels.’’ 


THE PRESIDENT AND ARBITRATION. 


From President McKinley’s Inaugural Address. 


Ir has been the policy of the United States since the 
foundation of the Government to cultivate relations of 
peace and amity with all the nations of the world, and 
this accords with my conception of our duty now. We 
have cherished the policy of non-interference with the 
affairs of foreign governments wisely inaugurated by 
Washington, keeping ourselves free from entanglement, 
either as allies or foes, content to leave undisturbed with 
them the settlement of their own domestic concerns. It 
will be our aim to pursue a firm and dignified foreign 
policy, which shall be just, impartial, ever watchful of 
our national honor, and always insisting upon the enforce- 
ment of the lawful rights of American citizens every- 
where. We want no wars of conquest; we must avoid 
the temptation of territorial aggression. War should 
never be entered upon until every agency of peace has 
failed ; peace is preferable to war in almost every 


| contingency. 


Arbitration is the true method of settlement of inter- 
national as well as local or individual differences. It was 


| recognized as the best means of adjustment of differences 


betweed employers and employés by the Forty-ninth 
Congress in 1886, and its application was extended to our 
diplomatic relations by the unanimous concurrence of 
the Senate and House of the Fifty-first Congress in 1890. 
The latter resolution was accepted as the basis of negotia- 
tions with us by the British House of Commons in 1893, 
and upon our invitation a treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain was signed at Wash- 
ington and transmitted to the Senate for its ratification 
in January last. Since this treaty is clearly the result of 
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leading feature of our foreign policy throughout our en- 
tire national history—the adjustment of difficulties by 
judicial methods rather than force of arms—and since it 
presents to the world the glorious example of reason and 
peace, not passion and war, controlling the relations be- 
tween two of the greatest nations of the world, an ex- 
ample certain to be followed by others, I respectfully urge 
the early action of the Senate thereon, not merely asa 
matter of policy, but as a duty to mankind. The import- 
ance and moral influence of the ratification of sucha 
treaty can hardly be overestimated in the cause of ad- 
vancing civilization. It may well engage the best thought 
of the statesmen and people of every country, and I can- 
not but consider it fortunate that it was reserved to the 
United States to have the leadership in so grand a work. 


CONDEMNATION OF «“ TRUSTS.”’ 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

THE trust . alms not to extend but to suppress the 
play on competitive forces. Instead of aiming through con- 
solidation and compact capitalization, to effect economies 
in production, so far as to be able fairly and openly to 
undersell small competitors, it consolidates only to sup- 
press competition, capitalizes on an inflated basis only to 
conceal extortion, and chains the distributing trade to its 
chariot through rebates and boycotts only to perpetuate 
an unrestrained monopoly. 

Take the wall-paper trust. It came to embrace many 
plants and papers which any well-equipped wall-paper 
store must have. But to get these papers the retail 
dealer must agree not to sell the papers of any competing 
concern, and he is thus bound hand and foot to the trust. 
The trust, we will say, sweeps in all existing plants of any 
account, and then compels the highly skilled draughtsmen, 
designers, and colorists, of whom the supply is limited, 
to bind themselves to go to no competing concern that 
may meantime spring up. It then cuts their wages, and 
when some of them rebel and start to enter the employ of 
some new concern just started, the trust tells them that 
it intends to enjoin such concern on some question or 
other, and if they go they will be out of a job and cannot 
come back. This is a matter of court record as respects 
the methods of the wall-paper trust. It is thus enabled 
for a considerable time at least to monopolize the market 
and exact what it pleases. 

The tobacco trust operates in the same way. It 
secures control of certain machines used in the cigarette 
business. It holds a club over the retail trade in the 
same manner as does the wall-paper trust, and so for a 
time at least excludes successful competition, while 
extorting enough from consumers to pay large divi- 
dends on a capital of nearly $30,000,000, representing 
actual investments of hardly $5,000,000. 

Take the sugar trust. The same methods are em- 
ployed. If it is able through economies in production to 
undersell small refineries in free and open competition, 
why does it seek to combine the wholesale grocers, under 
a rebate and fixed price scheme of exclusion of possible 
competitors from the existing distributing trade? Here 
is the way of this whole business. The trust secures at 
first all important existing refineries, and in the pride of 
greed and monopoly it capitalizes these concerns on the 
basis of three of water to one of actual investment. It 
then proceeds to charge all that the traffic will bear on 
a necessary of life to pay dividends on the enormously 
inflated capital. New capital, of course, begins to rush 
in. It builds a competing refinery, and that is bought 
up by the trust, and another and another, until the load 
becomes tremendous. 
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The distributing trade is then whipped into the com- 
bination in the manner specified, and every other device, 
lawful or unlawful, is employed to perpetuate the extor- 
tionate conspiracy. Its financial status is concealed from 
the public, and its watered stock is listed on the ex- 
changes, and sold to the public at high prices, bought in 
by the trust managers at low prices, and sold again, 
yielding enormous profits to the trust managers and their 
friends, who, holding in secret the financial state of the 
conspiracy, can make the market what they please. 

Finally, of course, must come the crash, and the last 
state of the industry will be worse than the first. More 
capital will have been drawn into the field by the extor- 
tionate profits of the trusts than the industry can employ, 
and demoralization will ensue. But it will then prove 
that the public holds the bulk of the trust shares of stock, 
and that the competitive régime has been temporarily 
restored only after some years of unrestricted extortion in 
that particular market. 

The trusts are lawless, high-handed conspiracies in 
restraint of trade and competition, and their managers 
ought to be brought to sharp account. Their apologists 
are the apologists of monopoly and extortion, and the 
enrichment of the few at the expense of the many. 


THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 
National Temperance Advocate. 
Tuat this evil is rapidly spreading in almost every 
community must be apparent to every observant citizen, 
and the daily press furnishes abundant evidence of the 
deadly effect of the cigarette habit. 

Rev. Mr. Kidder, writing in the Advance, refers to a 
Wisconsin city of 6,000 population in which a recent 
investigation revealed the fact that a single dealer retailed 
on an average 300 cigarettes per day, or between one and 
two thousand by the various dealers of the town. 

In Langsing, Mich., Superintendent Laird and others 
made a systematic canvass of the schools, and the habit of 
using tobacco was found to have been formed by many 
boys. Some of them had gone so far as to forge their 
parents’ names in order to procure the weed. A princi- 
pal in Chicago says the sale of cigarettes to children has 
been steadily increasing, and that she actually discovered 
a boy of twelve years smoking in her office, his desire 
to smoke being so strong that he ran the risk of indulg- 
ing even there. 

Many are ruined by this habit, their lives cut short, 
and their mental and moral power so weakened as to 
render them unfit for any service. Said a teacher of 
large experience: ‘‘A boy that has the cigarette habit 
upon him can do nothing in the schoolroom. He must 
either quit the habit or quit the school.’’ 

Superintendent Laird, of Lansing, said that he knew 
of instances where boys, naturally bright, had become 
stupid and indolent to such an extent they could not keep 
up in their studies, and their falling off in mental ability 
he believed can be directly traced to cigarettes. This is 
the testimony from Maine to California, and yet measures 
against their use in the public schools, accompanied by 
vigorous prosecution of the sellers, are only occasional and 
spasmodic. 

Churches as well as temperance organizations should 
lift up a warning voice against this crying evil, and 
parents should unite with superintendents of schools and 
teachers in adopting vigorous preventive measures, ac- 
cording to authoritative statistics. The entire output for 
the year 1895 was 4,042,391,640; and the profits are 
enormous. The American Tobacco Trust claims that in 
one year it made a clear profit of $4,000,000 from the 
sales of cigarettes alone. 














THE JAMAICA MONGOOSE EXPERIMET. 
The Academy, London. 

THE introduction of the mongoose into Jamaica marks 
one of the standard instances of unexpected results 
following upon an attempt to artificialize the process of 
natural selection, and takes rank as a warning with the 
plague of rabbits and thistles in Australia. The mon- 
goose was introduced from India, in 1872, in order | 
to abate the pest of rats which infested the sugar canes, | 
and after performing this salutary duty it increased and 
multiplied to such an extent that not only the cats and 
mice, but most of the living species of the island were 
threatened with extinction. Poultry suffered first, but 
the depredations extended to young pigs, kids, lambs, 
newly dropped calves, puppies, and kittens. Game of all 
kinds was attacked, both living and in the egg. ‘The | 
marauder ate even fish, and made such a specialty 
of snakes, ground lizards, frogs, turtles, and land crabs 
that many kinds of these entirely disappeared. Finally 
the mongoose developed such a ravenous desire for 
bananas, pineapples, young corn, avocado pears, cocoas, 
yams, and the sugar canes, which it had been called in 
to protect, winding up its tastes with an appetite for salt 
meats. 

The result was a wholesale disappearance of species. 
A few birds, like the ground dove, had the sense to shift | 
their breeding places to the tops of the prickly cacti, 
where they were safe ; but other animals, and the reptiles 
in particular, suffered so severely that many kinds were | 
believed for years to be extinct. As a consequence, there 
arose yet another plague. Insects like the ticks and 
‘* jiggers ’’ (or chigors), which used to be kept down by 
the snakes, increased so overpoweringly that men and 
cattle were grievously infested. One could not welk | 
without being covered with them. 

The victory over the island remained with the tick 
and the mongoose, until, within the past year or two, a 
fresh stage set in. The mongoose suddenly began to be 
less plentiful, and it was found that he had fallen victim 
to the tick. The results of the diminution are shown in 
a gradual reappearance of other beasts, birds, and reptiles. | 
Among the snakes there is a very marked increase, and | 
even the ground lizard, supposed to be quite extinct, has 
become common again. ‘The balance of life has begun 
to reassert itself, and naturalists will watch with curiosity 
for a complete reinstatement of the previous fauna. The 
renewed depredations of rats are hailed as an advent of 
salvation, and, odd as it may sound, the increase in 
numbers of the crocodile is taken as ahappyomen. The | 
Jamaicans are not likely to make further experiments | 
in this interesting domain of natural history, but will | 
adhere in future to such present evils as they have. For 
them, at any rate, it has been no ‘‘ imaginary mongoose.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


EVEN for the dead I will not bind | 
My soul to grief: death cannot long divide : 
For is it not as if the rose that climbed 
My garden wall had bloomed upon the other side ? 
—Alice Carey. 


FROM time and place and form apart, 

Its holy ground the human heart. 

Nor ritual bound nor temple- ward, 

Walks the free spirit of the Lord! 

— Whittier. 

THE colored Catholics of this country now number 250,000, have 
two priests of their own race, with 30 young negroes preparing for 
the ministry, 2 convents and about 200 Sisters in various communities. 
The State having the largest Catholic population is Louisiana, 80,000 
negroes professing the faith; and Maryland comes next, with over 
36,000. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE inauguration of President McKinley occurred, as arranged, on 
the 4th. The day was fine. The crowd of people was very large. 
He read his inaugural address, as usual, from a platform erected on 
the east front of the Capitol, after taking the oath of office, adminis- 
tered by Chief Justice Fuller. His Cabinet nominations were sent to 
the Senate on the 5th, and promptly confirmed. The one vacant 
place, mentioned last week, was filled by Cornelius N. Bliss, of New 
York, who becomes Secretary of the Interior. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’s inaugural address has been favorably re- 
ceived. He says that the national revenues must be increased, and a 
stricter economy observed, condemns the issue of bonds for current 
expenses, says ‘‘ the country is suffering from industrial disturbances 
from which speedy relief must be had,’’ urges the immediate enact- 
ment of a protective tariff, declares that the money of the country must 
be kept good, suggests a commission to consider financial and currency 
reform, says it will be his “‘ constant endeavor to secure ”’ international 
bimetallism, signifies opposition to Trusts, upholds Civil Service Reform, 
and advocates the encouragement of the merchant marine. He em- 
phatically announces a policy of international peace, and urges the 
prompt ratification of the Arbitration Treaty. He has summoned 
Congress to meet in extraordinary session on the 15th instant. 

A TERRIFIC and destructive explosion of gas occurred on the 4th 
inst., in the “*subway’’ at Tremont and Boylston streets, in Boston. 
Three street cars, which were directly over the excavation, were com- 
pletely wrecked, and six persons were killed outright, two probably 
fatally injured, and nearly fifty others wounded. Surrounding buildings 
were also damaged by the explosion. It is supposed that an electric 
spark from the trolley cars communicated to gas leaking from pipes in 
the subway. 

Tue bill authorizing the President to name Commissioners to an 
international monetary conference, passed by the Senate some weeks 
ago nearly unanimously, also passed the House late in the recent ses- 
sion by a large majority, and was signed by President Cleveland on the 
3d instant. Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, who has been abroad in 
the interest of bimetailism, reached New York on his return, on the 
4th instant. He said: “I am much encouraged by what I accom- 
plished abroad, and am most hopeful for the future. An international 
agreement for the remonetization of silver is entirely feasible, and its 
accomplishment, in my opinion, rests largely with the people of the 
United States and is dependent upon the course we pursue.’’ 

TWENTY-SEVEN United States Senators were sworn in at the special 
session of the Senate on the 4th instant. Twelve of these were old 
members who had been reélected, and fifteen were new men. Vacan- 
cies existed in three States, Kentucky, Oregon, and Florida. On the 
5th instant Mark A. Hanna, appointed by Governor Bushnell, of Ohio, 
Senator from that State in place of John Sherman, who becomes Sec- 
retary of State, was sworn in. Governor Bradley, of Kentucky, has 
appointed A. T. Wood ( Rep.) to fill the vacant place from that State, 
but has also summoned a special session of the Legislature, one of 
whose duties will be to elect a Senator. The Legislature of Oregon 
failed to organize ; the ‘‘ last remnant’’ of it is reported as having dis- 
solved on the 5th instant. The Governor has appointed H. W. Corbett 
to fill the vacancy, but the practice of the Senate has been not to admit 
appointees in similar cases, and it is not expected that he or Wood will 
be seated. 

THE distillers of ‘* Bourbon ’’ whiskey, in Keatucky, at a meeting at 
Louisville, last week, made arrangements to form a Trust, with a capi- 
tal of $30,000,000, ‘There are 115 distilleries interested. The busi- 
ness, it is stated, has been unprofitable for four years past, and it is 
proposed ‘‘ to increase the price of the Kentucky product, to restrict 
production, and reduce the present supply by closing distilleries, fol- 
lowing the policy of the Whiskey Trust.’’ 

THE extra session of Congress will convene at Washington on the 
I5thinstant. The principal business will be to enact a new Tariff, 
but as one of the appropriation bills failed to pass at the recent session 
and others did not receive the President’s signature, they will be again 
considered. Speaker Reed, of the House of Representatives, had an 
extended conference with President McKinley on the 5th inst., and it 
is said that they were agreed that there must be increased economy in 
expenditure. 


IN the United States Senate, the Arbitration Treaty now begins 
consideration anew. It was referred, as was also the Alaska boundary 
treaty, to the Committee on Foreign Relations, of which Senator C. K. 
Davis, of Minnesota, has become chairman, in place of Senator 
Sherman. The Treaty stands, now, just as it did when sent to the 
Senate by President Cleveland ; the amendments proposed fall, and no 
longer apply unless they should be again agreed upon by the commit- 
tee and reported to the Senate. 
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THE organization of the committees of the United States Senate, 
and the control of the action of that body, are exciting much attention. 
The Republicans have not a majority, nor have the Democrats, the 
balance of power being held by the Populists and Silver Republicans. 
There is a majority, it is believed, in favor of a Tariff, but as to any 
other measures no confidence is expressed. 


It is feared that war may break out between Greece and Turkey, | 
at any moment, on their frontier, in Thessaly, independent of the 
operations in Crete. Bodies of troops are being sent to the neighbor- 
hood of the boundary line by both countries, and some minor encoun 
ters have occurred. In England, about one hundred members of 
Parliament (Liberals) have sent a letter to King George of Greece, 
declaring their sympathy for that country, and many well-known 
authors and others are doing the same. 


In the English House of Lords, on the 8th inst., a motion was 
made to take up the bill granting suffrage to women in Parliamentary 
elections. The motion was negatived, the Duke of Devonshire saying 
that the measure must be first completed in the House of Commons, 
where it is now pending. He added that he was opposed to woman 
suffrage, on principle. 


In the Greece-Turkey imbroglio, Russia and Germany appear to be 
very unfriendly toward Greece, while England and Italy are much less 
so. 
with Russia, who seems very vindictive against the Greeks, notwith- 
standing the fact that they are of the same religion ; that Prince George, 
of Greece (who now commands the fleet) saved the life of the present 
Czar of Russia, when traveling in Japan, and that the King of Greece 
is the Czar’s uncle. An explanation is advanced that Russia desires to 
humble Greece, in order to diminish the influence of that country over 
the “ Patriarch ” (or “ Pope’’) of the Greek Church, who resides at 
Constantinople, and whom many of the Russian people acknowledge 
as their ecclesiastical head. 


THE announcement that Japan had decided to adopt the gold stand- 
ard proves to be premature. A measure to that effect has been pro- 
posed by the ministry, and a bill introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Diet. But it is now stated that there is strong oppo- 
sition to the step in the Diet, (or Congress), and its adoption is 
uncertain. 


THE Cretan situation remains very serious. The six Great Powers 
made a demand upon Greece last week to withdraw her troops and fleet 
from Crete. On the 8th instant Greece made a reply, at length, prac- 
tically declining to withdraw the troops, but offering to withdraw the 


choice of a government. This answer is generally regarded as ‘‘ con- 
ciliatory,’’ but ‘‘ not satisfactory,’’ and it appears at this writing that 
the Powers will apply more force to compel Greece to yield. Further 
action, however, depends on the ability of the Powers to agree on their 
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HERE is a right way to paint 


way is to have the best paint— 
Lead (see list of gen- 
uine brands) and Linseed Oil— 
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| necticut, on the morning of the 8th inst., 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE National Temperance Society, of which Joshua L. Baily, 
Philadelphia, is president, and James B. Duna, New York City, 
general secretary, have sent out a call, signed by the committee 
appointed at the National Temperance Convention cf 1891, for the 
assembly of the Eleventh National Convention at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., on the 18th of Eighth month next. All organizations sympa 
thizing with the work are desired to send delegates. 


—A St. Louis despatch says that negotiations have been concluded 
for the formation of a company to operate a line of steamers from that 
city down the Mississippi to Mexico and South American ports. 

—In the English House of Commons, on the 5th inst., during a 
discussion of the appropriations for war-ships, it was stated that if 
Great Britain should go to war to-morrow, with two of the greates 
Powers, the 3ritish navy would be found distinctly superior to both, 
in the number as well as in the class of her ships. 


—The Public Library of Newark has excluded from its reading 
room, by a unanimous vote of the trustees, two of the most sensationa! 
New York daily papers. The librarian said that the table where these 
were displayed would be surrounded “ four or five deep ” with boys, 
specially on the first day of the week, reading the ‘‘ Sunday edition.” 


—Miss Ellen Hinsdale, daughter of Professor Hinsdale, of Ann 
Arbor, received her Ph. D. from the University of Géttingen recently 
This is the first time that the authorities at Gottingen have allowed a 
woman to try for the degree in Philology, a department which, at that 
university, requires an unusually thorough and laborious preparation 
The case was, moreover, complicated by the violent resistance offered 
by one of the professors of Philology to letting a woman take the 
Ph. D. in his department. He tried everything in his power to pre 
vent the catastrophe, but failed. 

—Aunt Sally Carroll, who died the other day at Macon, Ga., in her 
ninety-sixth year, was a railroad switch-tender fora long time. During 
the war and until a few years ago, she did the work alone, and, though 
there were one hundred trains to pass each day, she never had a 
switch misplaced.—News Jtem. 

—President Herrmann, of the Cincinnati Board of Administration, 
places the loss in that city from the recent high waters at $500,000. 

—The widow of Henry Ward Beecher died at Stamford, Con 
aged 85 years. 

—It is announced that relatives, cousins, of William Lampson, of 
Leroy, N. Y., who recently left $1,000,000 to Yale College, will 
contest the will. 

—The African Methodists of Illinois propose to build a church at 
Springfield in memory of Abraham Lincoln. It will be named the 
Lincoln Memorial Church and will cost $80,000. There will be three 
memorial windows. Thecentre one will be dedicated to Lincoln, and 


F ‘© | the two smaller to Frederick Douglass and John Brown. 
ships, and asking that the people of Crete be permitted to declare their | 


—In Europe the growth of wheat ceases with an imaginary line 
connecting Inverness, Scotland, latitude 58 degrees, Drontheim, Nor- 
way, latitude 64 degrees, and St. Petersburg, Russia, latitude 60 de- 
grees 15 minutes. Oats reach a slightly higher latitude. Barley and 
rye ascend to latitude 70, degrees, but require a favorable aspect and 
season to produce a crop, 


| NOTICES. 
| *,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarter, will be 
held at London Grove, on First-day, the 14th 
| inst., and one at Fallowfield, on the 11th of 
| Fourth month, each to convene at 3 o’clock. 
SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has appointed the following 
meetings for Third month : 
14. Fairfax and Little Falls. 
21. Winchester and Aisquith Street. 
28. E. Nottingham and Gunpowder. 
JoHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


The right 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union 
will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, 
| Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, Third 
| month 27, atloa.m. The subject, ‘ Should 
not Friends Bear a Stronger Testimony in rela- 
tion to National Arbitration?” will be opened 
by Moorestown School. 

GEORGE L. GILLINGHAM, \ Clerks. 

ANNA SHEPPARD, 





Pamphlet giving 


eres *,* First-day Evening Meetings in Phila- 
delphia during Third month will be held at 4th 
and Green streets, at 7.30 o’clock. The attend 


| ance of Friends generally is solicited. 
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tion a lecture on “ Civil Service Reform,” 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, in Library Room, ne 
226 E. 16th St., New York, Third month 25, 
1897, at 8 p. m. 
GEORGE A. MCDowELL, President. 
ALBERT R. LAWTON, Secretary. 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of | 


Philadelphia will be held at 15th and Race 
streets, Fourth-day 17, at 3 p. m. 


*.* The Committee on Best Interests (of the 
Monthly Meeting at Race Street) have arranged 
for a social meeting in the Library and Parlor at 
1sth and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, 
Third month 12, at 8 o'clock. All are invited. 

THOMAS JANNEY, Clerk. 


*,.* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held in Trenton, Third month 13, at 10 a. m. 
All interested in the work are invited. 


; \ Clerks. 


G. SHERMAN Ports 
ANNE R. WALN, 


*,* First-day School Unions occur in Third 
month as follows: 
13. Burlington, N. J. 
27. Haddonfield, N. J. 
*.* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committe : 
THIRD MONTH : 
14. Bethpage. 
21. Oswego. 
28, Kakiat. 
Jos. T. McDowkLL, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Frankford Meet’g, Third “ 
W. Philada. ‘‘ “" 
Merion “ 7 ” 
Haverford we o ‘* a6. “ ¥0:0D * 
Fairhill ‘“ Fifth “ 32, * 3.00 p.m. 
Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


14, se 10.30 se 
28, ‘* 11.00 * 
Iz, ** 10.30 *¢ 


*,* The Committee on the subject of a Home, 
appointed by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, is now engaged in collecting funds for 
the general purposes thereof, and it would be 
considered a kindness if* contributions would be 
forwarded to Robert M. Early, Treasurer, 611- 
613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, by the 20th of 
Third month, 

ISAAC ‘A. HILLBORN, Clerk. 


iiediiee Quilts. 


To the lot of Marseilles Quilts recently ad- 
vertised at 3314 per cent. below regular prices, 
we have added several new styles in Marseilles 
and Satin-finished Quilts of equally good value, 
as follows: 


MARSEILLES QUILTS-—fast back, in 
new and beautiful designs — 
The usual $3.00 grade, at $2.00; 
The usual $3.50 grade, at $2.50; 
The usual $4.00 grade, at $3.00. 
SATIN- FINISHED MARSEILLES 


QUILTS — light weight, for Summer use, 
handsome and durable— 


The usual $2.50 grade, at $1.85; 
The usual $3.50 grade, at 2.253; 
The usual $5.00 grade, at $3.50. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


*,* Friends’ Literary « and Library ah | YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, | 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 
re-opened 
NINTH Mourn 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open —_ except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail Snennselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. | 


“eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Dine 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


<n Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetines, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
_Philadelphia. 


Ss. J BALDERSTON’ S SON 


will continue the 


he OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


etc. 





WH y IS Ingram’s Ble nded Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. | 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 NORTH SECOND STREET, Se 


Penna. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- | 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to | 1896, January 28, February 20, 
15, 1897. 


about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of | 


its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@¥"-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 








vt 


Voie chimney has as much 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 

The Index tells what Num- 


ber to get; sent free. 


‘ Pearl top ” or ; pearl 


glass.”’ 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Philad'a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York, 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


NO SMOKE. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City, 


Safety and 


GETTYS- 


Cleanlisess and comfort. 
“_ 


‘PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 


| COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 


uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months, 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23,and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $18.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May i3, 1897. Rates, including transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 


Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and ga ene December 26, 
March 18, and April 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. Ww. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, P hiladelphia. 


John Faber Miller, Xore>" oTex™™ 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 





OWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. BAKING PowpeErR Company. 
106 Wall St., 


J.T. JACKSON & CO.., 
Real - Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNor St., PHina. 


New York. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se 
curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JOsEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 
President. Cashier. 


A Safe Philadelphia Investment 


MT. VERNON DRAWING BOOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St. 


Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. | 


Over 6 per cent. interest assured. 
$10 per share. Capital, $50,000. Not assessible. 
Preat.,, Hon. William N. Ashman. 
- ve § Prof. Adolph W. Miller, 
Vice- Prests..) Frances E. Peirce. 
Sec’y and Treas., Joseph B. Willets. 
For information, apply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident Building 


BONDS 


We have several choice lots of high- 
grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 


Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 


nished on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 


BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 





| postage. Postage 
| Bind your papers, and have 


| matter at the end of the year. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St. Phila. Pa. ! 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BanKrnG Bustness. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ag 
BxecurTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. ete 
Eaterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 

President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
¥éAward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn 


Ewecutive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Goerge B B. Baker, John L. Biake 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft 


THE Gl RAR f) CAPITAL, "$1, 000, 000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE p= 
ANNUITY AND . 


Executes Trusts, 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


Cares for Real Estate 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, ! HENRY TATNALL 
wihaes® N. ELY, Trea J ANDREWS HARRIS, J2., As 
NATHANIEL B. ¢ RENS H LW, R. EO GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
EUW. SYDENHAM PAGE. «A ALBERI ATLE E JACKSON, A 
WILLIAM E AUMUONT, Manag Tru jepartmen 
MANAGERS: 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM 
JOUN A. BROWN, J WILLIAM H. GAW 
BENJAMIN W RICHARDS, ore 2 GOWEN 
ne B.G rns GEOR( i ee 
WILLIAM H. JE HENRY. raT sl 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaABLE Forms or LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cosr. Itis PoreLty MoTUAL; has Assets OF TWENTY-FIV& MILLIONS and 
a Suepctus of over Taresc Mritutions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


"ice- President. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHUIER, 

JOUN C. SIMS 

pt, MBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
USIAH M. BACON. 


Vice-Pres.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life ana Trust acneaiain of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 


TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant atone DAVID G. ALSOP. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1505 Arch Street. 


Che 
Boston Binrer 


skillful attention. 


| ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. \N« 


charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 


when new plates are ordered. 
| OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 


lto 5p. m. Charges Moderate 


an sell you shoes—at any 


An ybody » price, BUT they’re anybody 


kind of shoes. 
lor Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00 $3.00, $4 00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


BINDER FO SAMUEL DUTCHER,45 N. 13th Street 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, 
stamps 


including 
accepted. | 
a volume | 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 


Bring Untold Suffering. 
TRY DELAVAU’S REISIEDY. 


Instant and Infallible. 


At Druggists or Depot. Sixth and Wood Sts., Phila 





DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 


CROWN AND BRIDGE 


ill Wort Guaranteed. 


Whooping Cough and Croup 


“sa. we 


e585 cc 


e @& cw 


a eet 2 of Oe oe 
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